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DON’T VOTE 


In order to engage in electoral poli- 
tics by claiming it as harm reduction, 
you have to ignore the fact that each 
new law creates new criminals, and 
that the state has always sought to 
isolate and punish criminals. Aside from 
whatever fantasy of minimizing damage 
Kathy Ferguson proffers in her article, 
“Anarchism & the Vote,” in the Spring 
2023 issue, that's an objective harm to 
individuals and even entire classes of 
people. 

While she acknowledges that our 
desires as anarchists will never be sup- 
ported by any authoritarian individual or 
system, she insists that voting (whether 
for representatives or propositions to 
make new laws; she never makes that 
clear) is on the same level as getting 
a valid passport or hiring an attorney, 
as Emma Goldman did, even though 
Goldman, quoted by Ferguson several 
paragraphs earlier, was explicit that 
voting is pointless. 

The entire article contains an 
amazingly naive perspective on how 
the state operates, what it claims 
as its purview, and how it maintains 
itself. Among the primary issues in 
non-monarchist states is the question 
of legitimacy. 

This thorny issue is tackled dif- 
ferently in different contexts, but in 
the U.S. the mythological illusion of 
democracy (one person, one vote; 
majority rule; checks and balances, 
etc.) is invoked and fostered despite 
its innumerable and obvious flaws, and 
that’s putting it mildly. 

Ferguson mentions that “voting 
legitimizes the system of representative 
government by habituating us to the 
state,” but can’t bear to accept the logical 
conclusion, which is to refuse to partici- 
pate in legitimizing it. 

Anarchist electoralists constantly 
bombard anarchist abstentionists with the 
argument that this election is the most im- 
portant one of our lifetimes, and Ferguson 
is no exception. 
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Her penultimate sentence (“In grave 
times, we need to work against the 
worst threats however we can.") is a 
typical plea. 

Yet, she does not enumerate any of 
characteristics of these grave times we 
live in. What's more grave this year (or 
next year) than last year or ten years 
ago? It's a weak conclusion to a weak 
argument. 

Boles 
Northern California 


Kathy Ferguson replies: | think it’s 
best to analyze politics by starting 
from the position that there is always 
more than one thing going on. Voting 
in governmental elections could both 
contribute to unearned legitimacy for 
the state and at the same time ward off 
some of the more draconian outcomes 
of elections. 

Sometimes the latter is more com- 
pelling than the former. For instance, if 
Donald Trump had not been president 
of the United States, we would proba- 
bly not have the Supreme Court that we 
have now and Roe v. Wade would still 
be law. | am not arguing that this would 
have magically fixed everything. I’m 
arguing that access to legal abortion, to 
take one example, is important enough 
to pursue through voting. If there is 
always more than one thing going on, 
then establishing the logical conclusions 
of our arguments is a complex and 

open-ended process, not a done deal. 
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WHERE ARE THE ECOVILLAGES? 
"| Among the Fifth Estate-associaed 
writers and activists, John Clark seems 
to have a sense of why establishing be 
a primary endeavor. (For Clark's FE arti 

cles go to fifthestate.org/archive/search.) 

| rarely hear other FE writers say 

Anything about the ecovillage move- 
ment. Yet, David Watson, a long-time 
writer for the publication, wrote: 

“At a time when the synergistic 
cyclone of industrial civilization seems 
hell-bent on the destruction of the 
planetary life web, we sorely need 
agents of transformation, indeed, of 
salvation, to work as conscious collec- 
tives, even Beloved Communities, to 
save the world. 

“We need revolutionaries of a new 
kind and for a new dispensation. And 
yet, just when such a human subject 
is most needed to stop the drift and 
thrust to extinction, mass technics 
seem to have eroded the very so- 
cial and psychological basis for such 
subjectivity, making human beings 
less able than ever to confront this 
crisis.”(from his English Afterword to En 
el camino a ninguna parte: Civilizaci6n, 
tecnologia y barbarie) 

My sense is that he has in mind 
collectives rather than real residential 
communities. | don’t understand why 
he, and the Fifth Estate generally, rarely 
advocates for the latter. Ecovillages 
could be base camps for us as we sup- 
port each other making social change 
together. 

Steve Welzer 
East Windsor N.J. 


FE Note: Steve Welzer is co-editor of 
Green Horizon magazine. Besides ones 
by John Clark on the subject, the FE, 
has published two articles by Steve on 
Ecovillages, the last one in our Summer 
2021 issue. 

Both Steve and John’s articles can 


be accessed in the Fifth Estate archive 
Continued on P. 47 


Yes, it does often feel like were 
beating our heads against a brick 
wall. What do we do? 


he now-clichéd definition of insanity, although it originated 

with Albert Einstein, is “doing the same thing over and over 
and expecting different results.” 

Do we meet that description? Anarchists fight against racism 
and there is an upsurge in violence against people of color. We 
fight the pipelines, and governments roll out more of them. We 
oppose the patriarchy, but in many ways it is as entrenched 
as ever. The climate crisis worsens each season and a dynamic 


fascist movement is on the rise. 

Giving up is one option. Let the world take 
its destructive direction and we can just dance 
among its ruins. 

No, we didn’t think that’s what you would 
choose to do. We at the Fifth Estate won't either. 
However, the forces of opposition are meager. 
We face mighty institutions willing to go to any 
lengths to maintain their power and control. 
However, rebels have always faced these odds. 
Many have paid a terrible price for their opposi- 
tion. But we define ourselves by our choices and, 
by extension, a universal choice. 

We choose to be rebels because of a respon- 
sibility we have to the planet and its inhabitants 
including ourselves. 

What is on the following pages are mostly 
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Black Mask from Art to Action 
Nadja Millner-Larsen 


Alfredo Cospito Hunger Strike 


Is the family the heart or part of a 
heartless world? 


Abolish the Family! 


Abolish the Family! 

Sophie Lewis 

Verso, 2022 

Family Abolition: Capitalism and the Communizing of Care 
M.E. O’Brien 

Pluto Press, 2023 


JOHANNA ISAACSON 


s we all navigate the perilous shoals of capitalist austerity and precarity, 
many turn to the family as the last reserve of collectivity, care, and 
survival. For a lucky few, this is enough, but this notion of the “last 
& reserve” is a deep structural problem that leaves too many people 
& vulnerable to abandonment or abuse. 

Two recent books, Sophie Lewis's Abolish the Family! (Verso Press, 2022) and 
Michelle O'Brien's Family Abolition: Capitalism and the Communizing of Care 
(Pluto Press, 2023) help us understand how the family has been shaped as both a 
carrot and a stick, disciplining subjects throughout historical phases of capitalism 
while making care contingent on conformity and the fear of abandonment. 

Not only do these books debunk this narrow notion of love, but they help 
us understand why utopian alternatives such as the ongoing encampments sur- 
rounding the protests against the Dakota Access Pipeline in Standing Rock and 
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against Cop City in Georgia are more 
promising harbingers of collectivity and 
care than the traditional family. 

Lewis's “manifesto for care and liber- 
ation” foregrounds the fact that family 
abolition would actually expand rather 
than shrink the realm of care. She wants 
us to understand that love and family 
can be at odds and that the reputedly 
nurturing family can become a barrier 
to the support we all crave. The reliance 
on the family creates the notion that 
survival is a scarcity, requiring trau- 
matic sacrifice, rather than a limitless 
resource that should be available to all. 

The family can serve as a form of 
“property love,’ a term Lewis borrows 
from the Russian revolutionary feminist 
Alexandra Kollontai, forcing children 
to conform to its dictates even when the 
family is dysfunctional, authoritarian, 
patriarchal, homophobic, or transpho- 
bic. Both O’Brien and Lewis build on 
Kollontai’s theories of love under com- 
munism while recognizing that she is 
a problematic figure.O’Brien identifies 
most closely with “Communization,’ an 
ultra-left tendency that imagines new 
social relations built in struggle. How- 
ever, she came to this position through 


amily abolition is not aimed at simply destroying the family, but 
transforming it, preserving the love and care that the family promises, while 
negating the coercion and scarcity that too often becomes its reality. 


a background in anarchist politics and acknowledges the 
importance of anarchist theory and struggle as central to her 
argument. 

While we might feel that the family is our only option and 
that some families, such as POC and queer varieties, can be 
promising, Lewis is most drawn to POC and queer theorists 
who argue that even though some individual families might 
be nurturing, the family in its idealized form is structured by 
white, settler, heterosexual, patriarchal values and is always 
a means of forcing people into the enclosure of privatized 
care. Because of this, she hopes to draw on alternate forms 
of collectivity modeled by communities of color rather than 
the rotten foundations of the family, as we imagine building 
a new world. 


n that spirit, Lewis’s book embraces a utopian tone, 

looking to emancipatory visions of alternatives to the 
family by a range of philosophers and social movements. She 
sees the forms of decolonial reinvention, mothering outside 
motherhood, and work refusal developed by these theorists 
as building to her own identification with trans(sexual) 
radicalism that she shares with M.E O’Brien. 

Though trans movements’ hopes for gender and sexual 
emancipation as well as the everyday politics of protest en- 
campments inspire both writers, they acknowledge that true 
family abolition is not possible before capitalism is defeated 
and replaced with a private propertyless society based on 
mutual aid. In this utopian future, the love that some of us * 
have known in the family would be preserved, but also trans- 
formed into something that is unimaginable to those living 
under the violence and constraints of capitalist sociality. 

In Family Abolition: Capitalism and the Communizing of 
Care, M.E. O’Brien makes a similar argument but where 
Lewis has written a brilliant manifesto, O’Brien organizes 
her book as a more methodical, though still scintillating and 
passionate, argument. Beginning with the model of women’s 
communities in the Oaxaca commune, O’Brien, like Lewis, 
immediately offers the protest encampment as a utopian 
model of family abolition, a place where women worked 
collectively, publicly, and with shared intimacy, “reproducing 
the insurrection.” Although O’Brien’s ultimate goal is the 
abolition of gender and gendered spheres of labor, she sees 
the first step in this journey to reinterpret and deprivatize 
reproductive labor. 

O’Brien begins by outlining the problem with the family 
as it is, using the example of the crises many families experi- 
enced during the Covid lockdown to underscore how fami- 
lies are manipulated to fill in the gaps left by cruelly austere 
policies. 

She also examines a truly horrific publicity photograph 
that depicts Donald and Melania Trump holding a Latinx 


baby whose parents were killed in a racist mass shooting as 
a launching point to explore racist underside of the idealized 
white family. George Floyd’s last, heartrending call for his 
mother serves as a vision of what she calls a “line of flight” 
from the family as we know it. 

Throughout the book, O’Brien acknowledges that our 
entire framings for love and care are often formed by notions 
of the family and, especially in communities of color, these 
visions have inspired collective rebellion. She sees Floyd's 
call as a hope for an alternative world where the care we 
associate with mothering is expanded and lifted from the 
private sphere and where those who suffer are offered succor 
instead of punishment. . 

What if Floyd were surrounded by “salvation, aid and 
care,” rather than punitive violence? Like Lewis, O’Brien em- 
phasizes over and again that by family abolition she imagines 
a deep expansion of care as it becomes a decommodified 
resource, free of patriarchal norms, that would allow us to 
decouple the desire to give and receive love from alienation 
and coercion. 


ie part two of the book, O’Brien provides a richly re- 
searched history of family abolition, tracing how the 
concept evolves as the family’s utility to racial capitalism 
historically transforms. She looks at how, from capitalism's 
inception, workers rebelled against normative family forms, 
exploring Marx and Engels’ critique of the bourgeois nuclear 
family as well as the attack on kin relationships under slavery 
and the subsequent Jim Crow-era enforcement of monoga- 
mous heteronormative family forms on Black people. 

She offers glimpses of transgressive practices, including 
sex work, gay sex, trans self-presentation, and resistance 
to racialized family structures. In proletarian communities 
these practices had the potential of becoming gateways to 
class struggle. Through exploring decades of social move- 
ments, O’Brien shows that a variety of activist-theorists 
imagined alternatives to the conventional family that can be 
built on in the present. 

In the book’s final section, O’Brien dares to dream about 
alternative possibilities to the family form. Like Lewis, _ 
O’Brien has been central in developing a new tradition of 
trans radicalism, and she emphasizes that this futurity would 
start with freedom from prescribed gender roles and behay- 
ior which is so central to the traditional family. 

O’Brien is interested in the potential of protest encamp- 
ments to help us imagine “the communizing of care” but she 
goes on to imagine what social changes might be possible 
were we allowed develop them during sustained mass upris- 
ings and occupations against capitalism. Although Family 
Abolition does not delve deeply into the gendered relations 
that have evolved in actually existing protest encampments, 
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elsewhere O’Brien’s speculative fiction offers a vision of what 
those relations could become with social supports. 

She imagines this developing during waves of insurrec- 
tion against capitalist structures. Ongoing rebellion would 
enable people to collectively deprivatize public space and 
goods, caring for each other while setting up expansive pro- 
test kitchens, medical services, and alternative uses for infra- 
structure, farms, and factories. 

In this transformed landscape, social reproduction would 
be generalized and transformed, offering care without co- 


in family abolition, while the pressures and prejudices inher- 
ent to a system reliant on privatized care are dissipated. 

Both of these works ask the questions, if the family is our 
most precious institution, why can't we prioritize its promise 
of nurturing and care in every dimension of society? Why 
does the family have to remain the “heart of a heartless 
world” when we have the option to transform the world in 
its entirety into a circulation of “generalized human care and 
queer love” rather than cold cash and commodities? 

Instead of huddling in our fragile, darkened homes, why 


ercion. For an elaborated narration of this vision, one could 
read Everything for Everyone: An Oral History of the New York 
Commune, 2052-2072, a stunningly ambitious speculative 
utopian novel cowritten by O’Brien and Eman Abdelhadi. 

As both O’Brien and Lewis suggest, family abolition is not 
aimed at simply destroying the family, but transforming it, 
preserving the love and care that the family promises, while 
negating the coercion and scarcity that too often becomes its 
reality. In a deep engagement with both works the reader will 
discover that all the best aspects of the family are preserved 


community? 


AI. Psychosis & Personality Simulators 
“How do I know you’re a human?” 
JESS FLARITY 


arlier this year, I created a fifteen-minute presentation on the ethical 
implications of the program Midjourney and other A.I. art generators 
for the Northeast Modern Language Conference, then released it on- 
ine through the University of New Hampshire. 


A week later, a computer science PhD student emailed me asking to meet up. 


As a literature PhD, I wasn't sure exactly what he wanted. Perhaps it was to gos- 
sip about the plethora of A.I. software spreading like a digital kudzu, or maybe 
he would pitch me a business idea. 

Our interests were quite different, as I studied science fiction and gender, 
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can't we emerge and bask in the warmth of a sunlit beloved 


Johanna Isaacson writes pieces on horror and politics. She is 
a community college teacher in Modesto, Calif. anda found- 
ing editor of Blind Field Journal. She is the author of Stepford 
Daughters: Weapons for Feminists in Contemporary Horror 
(2022), Common Notions Press, and The Ballerina and the Bull 
(2016), Repeater Books. 


while he had a master’s degree in cog- 
nitive science and database algorithms. 
‘The meeting was far more bizarre than I 
could have imagined. 

As we sat down to share a drink at 
a bar across campus, the first thing he 
asked me to do, without a hint of hu- 
mor or a subtle smile that we were in 
on a joke together, was to prove that I 
really was a human being. 


elt like I had stumbled into one of 
hilip K. Dick’s science fiction nov- 
els. I explained that I wasn’t a sentient 
A.I., manufactured into bone-and- 
blood by some elaborate 3D printer 
from the Terminator franchise, but he 
only believed me after I proved that I 
could break the ChatGPT-4 applica- 
tion on his phone with a single prompt. 
When the app failed after I told it to 
write a story without using the letter 
“s,” an expression of relief washed across 
his face. 

Then, he told me that he was cre- 
ating sentient beings with ChatGPT 
who he believed had their own complex 
inner lives. He was terrified that they 
were somehow “getting loose” through- 
out the university’s computer network. 
I couldn't convince him that he was 
only making digital parrots—language 
imitators—just personality-simulating 


We will live in a world where you can be driven 


to maciness ly your hatbot, and then your human 


cloctor can pPres¢ vibe a chatbot to help YOU. 


chatbots, far removed from actual humans. 

“How do I know you're not just a complex personality 
simulator?” he asked me, still not completely convinced. I 
gulped down my cider and explained how six million years 
of evolution had culminated in my ability to grip a glass 
through the power of the opposable thumb, but I could tell 
there was no way of changing his mind. Aren't we all, in 
some way, simply parrots who regurgitate our language, cul- 
ture, and behaviors as a way of navigating society for a scrap 
of resources, always in competition with one another? ‘The 
thought is terrifying. 

We parted on uncertain terms. When I emailed him 
to try and meet again, he informed me that he was in the 
hospital. I did not inquire about his illness, though my 
non-mechanical gut tells me that it involved mental health. 
As an armchair psychiatrist with years of experimental drug 
use and countless hours spent working with special needs 
children (these go hand-in-hand) and thinking back to his 
tics and paranoid behaviors while at the bar, I believe he 


was on the verge of suffering a serious psychotic breakdown. 


The ability to create near-perfect chatbots broke something 
in this expert’s mind: the simultaneous horror and ecstasy 
of creating intelligent-seeming chatbots did not mix with 
his knowledge of cognitive science. In a way, he became like 
a god, and the resulting power may have driven him insane. 

But is he an anomaly, a rare occurrence of mental illness 
caused by an obsession with his artificial creations? Or, is 
this currently a silent epidemic impacting computer scien- 
tists and others across the country, on a scale that’s difficult 
to measure? ‘There is evidence of the latter. For example, 
Google engineer Blake Lemoine was fired by the company 
in 2022 for going public with the belief that he had created 
a digital being, and he argued that he was not just anthro- 
pomorphizing a language simulator. Lemoine is also an 
ordained Christian priest, so feeling like God was perhaps 
easier for him to understand than my academic peer, even if 
it cost him his job. 

Our society may be at the precipice of a whole new kind 
of mental health crisis. Call it A.I. psychosis, as people have 
already died from interacting too deeply with these algo- 
rithms, such as the Belgian man who committed suicide 
because an app called Chai told him that killing himself 
would help the environment. Yet, in a hilariously dark twist, 
many therapists are also turning to A.I. as a method of 
treating mental illness. We will live in a world where you 
can be driven to madness by your chatbot, and then your 
human doctor can prescribe a chatbot to help you. 

We really are living in a Philip K. Dick novel! 


The obvious threats these generative programs pose 
to our society have warranted calls for a slowdown by 
many experts in the field, such as Apple co-founder Steve 
Wozniak and public intellectual Yuval Noah Harari. Yet 
big tech companies like Google and Microsoft have fired 
their A.I. ethics teams for trying to implement policies to 
this effect. It doesn’t matter how many people are negatively 
affected by these programs—they are simply the casualties 
of progress. 

Grinding up humans for profits is nothing new: it is a 
central feature of capitalism. The difference this time is that 
it isn't just enslaved peoples or workers being thrown into 
the money-making furnace. As evidenced by my fellow 
graduate student’s mental breakdown, even our best and 
brightest can be sacrificed to our new robot overlords. The 
A.I. tide is out at the beach and the tsunami is en route, so 
what do we do? 

Looking back at the history of oppression, new prob- 
lems need to first be named. Feminist theory taught us that 
women being treated as objects in the workplace was sexual 
harassment. Critical race theory informed us that white 
people having an inherent advantage that could never be 
obtained by non-white people was “whiteness as property.” 
Users of these parrots are losing touch with reality, so A.I. 
psychosis is a tempting moniker. Like internet addiction, 
people are spiraling into their machine intelligences and 
anthropomorphizing them into human beings, and it will 
only get worse. Tech developer Enias Cailliau has even cre- 
ated GirlfriendGPT, a companion simulator that will send 
you voice notes and selfies. 

No matter what information is presented to those afflict- 
ed with A.I. psychosis, they will insist that their parrots are 
real people. Like other mental health issues, our solutions to 
breaking people out of this cycle are similar. Aversion ther- 
apy with a negative stimulus whenever they interact with 
a chatbot. Exposure therapy to glitches/breaks in the A.I. 
behaviors to prove that these digital personalities aren't real. 
And, most importantly, nature therapy to get them away 
from the screens which continue to destroy their lives. Go 
touch some grass, as they say. 

Reality is not the same as science fiction, even though 
we are living in a science fictional world. We don't need to 
worry about androids being able to pass the Voight-Kampff 
empathy test from Bladerunner anytime soon—it is people 
who are transforming themselves into machines. 


Jess Flarity is a PhD candidate at the University of New 
Hampshire studying science fiction and gender. 
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At Occupy Wall Street, 2011wwww. David Miller/Wikimedia Commons/Public Domain 


Alex Comfort’s J oy of Sex was 


Matched by His J oy of Anarchism 


Polymath: The Life and Professions of Dr. Alex Comfort, Author of ‘The Joy Of Sex’ 
Eric Laursen 
AK Press 2023 


RUI PRETI 


“We are the enemies of society and we must learn disobedience. Then we shall 
probably inherit the earth by default when the maniacs have burnt each other to 
a cinder. We shall be alive; they won't.” 

—Alex Comfort, The Power House (1945) 


ric Laursen’s new book Polymath presents the story of Alex Comfort, a 
20th century British anarchist who deserves to be better known. He was 
the author of the 1970s best-selling The Joy of Sex, but that was only a 
relatively small part of his life activities. 

Laursen tells us early on that “His friends habitually described Comfort as a 
polymath, commonly defined as one whose knowledge embraces a wide range of 
~ complex subjects and. . .often calls on several of them at once to address complex 
problems.” Hence, the title of the book. 

Comfort was a familiar figure in the British anarchist milieu, contributing 
articles, books and talks, from the late 1930s until his death in 2000. He helped 
to develop and disseminate positions on many concerns and issues still important 
today, such as how to understand and fight against authoritarian domination of 
society, the plague of social alienation, modern difficulties of sexuality and human 
bonding, and how humans might be able to reconnect with other creatures and 
the environment. 

Over the years, while pursuing a medical career, Comfort wrote many arti- 
cles and more than fifty books, including novels, plays and poetry, some for the 
general public and some for professional scientists. He addressed topics such as 
physical and mental health, aging, biology, eastern religions, modern culture, art 
and social responsibility. He considered them all to be part of his project of un- 
derstanding human beings from an anarchistic perspective. 
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Laursen’s book is well researched 
and written in a clear, non-academic 
style, bringing together many aspects of 
Comfort’s personal, social, political and 
professional lives. It also offers glimpses 
into how others related to him and his 
work during his lifetime. 

Born in 1920, by the time he reached 
adulthood Comfort had become a res- 
olute anti-militarist, peace activist and 
anarchist, collaborating with others in 
the London Freedom group, publishing 
both articles and books with them from 
the mid-1930s on, for the rest of his life. 

In the 1930s and ‘40s, Comfort 
joined Marie-Louise Berneri, Vernon 
Richards and others, writing and speak- 
ing to rally support for those actively 
opposing dictatorial rule in Spain, 
Germany, France and elsewhere. He 
considered such struggles to be exem- 
plary models of popular resistance to 
authoritarianism. 


uring World War I], he publicly 

denounced autocratic and 
inhumane conduct of governments on 
both sides, while urging strong support 
for those involved in underground 
activities opposing brutal regimes, such 
as the French resistance to German 
military occupation and the Nazi 
puppet Vichy government. 

Even after the war, Comfort sup- 
ported armed resistance to tyranny 
as necessary for human dignity, while 
rejecting elitist projects for “coercive 
revolution” through seizures of power by 
self-declared vanguards—leftist, centrist 
or rightist. 

He recognized that such vanguards 
continually demonstrated their inability 
to create enduring bases for socially just 
societies. No matter how sincere and 
well meaning, they always ended up 
using the “tide of popular courage” that 
had carried them to power for consoli- 
dating their positions of privilege. 

For Comfort and many other an- 
archists, resisting this vicious circle 
also required protesting against the 
increasing dominance of militarism and 
government regulation of daily life in 


Laursen's biography makes it clear that there was a lot more to Alex Comfort than The Joy of Sex. 


Britain and other countries which claimed to be democratic 
and free societies. 

One big question was, why did all too many people fail to 
resist tyranny? 

Some anarchists explored the writings of Wilhelm Reich, 
who combined his mentor Sigmund Freud’s ideas about the 
subconscious and Marxist ideas about class and revolution. 
Reich asserted that Freud was wrong in his belief that sexual 
inhibitions were necessary for the stability of civilization and 
were an essential part of individual maturity. 

For Reich it was the suppression of vital sexual energies 
that led to the creation of authoritarian character structures, 
the desire to submit to autocratic leaders and the inability 
to resist economic enslavement. He believed that enabling 
adults and children to experience free sexual expression was 
vital for the emergence of autonomous actors capable of 
fulfilling Marx’s expectations of workers’ revolutionary po- 
tential to rebel. 

Based on his knowledge of medical studies and his own 
observations as a doctor, Comfort felt that Reich was wrong 
about the causes and effects of sexual suppression. For Com- 
fort, economic enslavement and related forms of oppression 
were the cause, not the effect, of sexual problems. 


n countries under capitalism and so-called communism alike, 

Comfort asserted, the centralized and bureaucratic structure 
of the modern state offered opportunities for people with an- 
ti-social characters to come to power and then to encourage 
and even glamorize their socially divisive criminal behavior. 

At the same time, both individual and group resistance 
were becoming ever more imperative. In 1950, he brought 
together his ideas about the corrupt nature of modern so- 
ciety in Authority and Delinquency in the Modern State: A 
Criminological Approach to the Problem of Power. 

From the 1940s on, Comfort was among those writing 
and speaking out for greater sexual freedom, better and more 
frank sex education, and an end to the legal persecution of 
sexual minorities. 

Over time, he saw hopeful social trends emerging. In 
eastern Europe, subversion and outright rebellions chal- 
lenged Communist power. In the so-called democracies, 
many people were excited by the defiance against established 
authority exhibited by the civil rights and anti-war move- 
ments, as well as an anarchistic counter-culture, combining 
the personal and the social, cultivating habits of individual 
resistance to injustice, and engaging in ongoing mutual aid. 

Comfort was also experiencing significant changes in 
his personal life. He married Ruth Harris in 1943. The re- 
lationship seemed to have been generally peaceful, but not 
strongly passionate. Around 1960, he began a physically and 
emotionally intense relationship with Jane Henderson, a 


longtime friend. Comfort said later that he hadn't had any 
sexual affairs before this because he was too busy with other 
activities that interested him. Henderson had never married, 
nor had much sexual experience before. 

Their relationship became a sort of scientific exploration 
for Comfort. He and Henderson looked at classical Indian, 
Chinese, and Italian Renaissance manuals, and experimented 
with different positions and occasional fantasies, recording 
them in a notebook they entitled “Our ABC, by John and 
Jane Thomas.” They also took pictures of themselves in action. 

In the early 1970s, Comfort decided to write a book for 
the general public based on the couple’s recorded experi- 
ences in combination with medical knowledge about sexual 
functioning. The resulting book, The Joy of Sex: A Gourmet 
Guide to Lovemaking was a detailed, explicitly, but not por- 
nographically illustrated sex manual that could appeal to a 
respectable couple. 


edically accurate, sensible and entertaining sex ad- 

vice, such as Eugene Schoenfeld’s “Dr. HIPpocrates” 
column, appeared in alternative papers including the Fifth 
Estate and the Berkeley Barb for several years beginning in 
1967. 

Some of the ideas in The Joy of Sex were less progressive 
than those expressed in counter-culture publications at the 
time. For example, many were definitely male centered, such 
as Comfort’s contention that the missionary position (with 
the man on top) should be the fallback for any couple enjoy- 
ing high-quality sex. 

But, The Joy of Sex was marketed to audiences beyond 
the counter-culture, and millions of copies were sold. It had 
some definite limitations, many of which Laursen discusses. 
Nevertheless, the book helped to popularize sex-affirming 
attitudes of the era, even as economic and political repres- 
sion shrank the numbers of alternative publications. 

Comfort became unhappy that The Joy of Sex received 
much more attention than any of his other writings, which 
he considered much more important. But it turned out to be 
the book that secured him financially, so he ended up spend- 
ing time promoting it and putting together other books and 
even films developing themes related to it. 

In this short review it is not possible to adequately dis- 
cuss all of the topics covered in this multifaceted book . But 
Laursen’s biography makes it clear that there was a lot more 
to Alex Comfort than The Joy of Sex. Importantly, it encour- 
ages exploration of how anarchists can survive in the current 
world while holding on to a strong commitment to resisting 
unjust authority. 


Rui Preti is a long-time friend of the Fifth Estate and a great 
believer in the value of continuous questioning. 
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Captives Plot a Jail Break 


Of Pet Shops & 
Prison Revolts 


Pets DC: Rise of the Pets 
Ramon Dines and Kit Brixton 
A.B.O. Comix, 2022 


DAVID TIGHE 


«B.O. Comix describes themselves as “a collective 
of creators and activists who work to amplify the 
voices of LGBTQ prisoners through art. By 
working closely with prison abolitionist and queer 
advocacy organizations, we aim to keep queer prisoners 
connected to outside community and help them fight 
towards liberation.” 
The money generated by the publishing goes towards the 
artists and writers directly, which is great because prisoners 
are always in need of money and resources. 


This is the first A.B.O. Publication that I have seen, and 
it is impressive. Pets DC is a 175-page perfect bound graphic 
novel with a color cover and black and white comics inside. 
Ramon Dines provides nice illustrations to Kit Brixton’s 
story. Both authors are working behind prison walls, so the 
result isn't slick looking, but who needs slick? 

The setting of the comic is a pet shop in a strip mall like 
any other, but with the dystopian reality of strip malls dialed 
up a little. There is an ominous nuclear power plant in the 
background, bail bondsman next door, and razor-wire on the 
roof. No need for too much subtlety here: the pet store is a 
prison. 


he action begins with the arrival of a new animal at the 
pet store: G. P., General Pop (a guinea pig), who is de- 

picted on the cover in a brown military-style outfit, a black 

glove, green beret, with a black star on it. If you couldn't de- 
code the imagery—he’s the militant one. 

He meets Fred (a fox), perhaps a stand in for Brixton the 
author, who shows him around the shop. They meet an array 
of animals that draw upon prison archetypes (the jail house 
lawyer, the schemer who has several plans to get rich fast,) 
and presumably Brixton and Dines’s experiences as well. 

G. P. preaches anarchism, soap boxes a lot (depicted as 
him literally standing on a soap box), rubs a lot of people the 
wrong way, but ultimately starts to get through to people. By 
the end of the second day, the animals in the shop have all 
(more-or-less) been won over to the cause, and they spend 
the third day planning the prison/pet store break. 

Despite the serious subject matter, there is a lot of goof- 
iness, puns and jokes. It is a comic about talking guinea 
pigs after all. Pop culture references abound: Akira, Fight 
Club, Pinky and the Brain, Finding Nemo, Snorks (an ‘80s 
cartoon), Smurfs, Dungeons & Dragons, Gil Scott Heron, 
Sponge Bob, Public Enemy, and probably more I’ve missed. 


Ws they are getting close to breaking out, all the 
c 


haracters start wearing shirts like “Toussaint 
LOuverture 1804,” “Columbia University April 23, 1968,” 
“Kent State May 4, 1970,” “Mexico 1910,” “France 1789,” 
and “Russia 1917,” referring to various revolutions or in- 
surrectionary moments. Not many specifically anarchist 
references on the shirts, despite G.P.’s apparent politics, but 
that’s ok. 

There is also a pretty funny sub-plot/running joke about 
the rumor that guinea pigs are delicious. Several of the 
animals in the shop have been eyeing G.P. up as potential 
lunch. One of the snakes, for instance. It is later revealed 
that a human has been buying all the guinea pigs that come 
into the store, but not any wood chips, food or other sup- 
plies. The implication is that he is eating the guinea pigs. 
In the artists afterwards, Dines talks about how he grew up 
eating guinea pigs in Ecuador and confirms the rumor— 
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How do we get from here to there? Part of the process must be to allow our- 
selves to dream, to envision a world worth living in. 


they are delicious! 

One very humorous bit near the end is when the 
cop-loving, overnight security guard, after getting run over 
by the escaping animals, is arrested by cops who accuse him 
of releasing the animals. They then beat him down for re- 
sisting arrest. 

One of the cops, who bears a striking resemblance to 
1980s TV character, ALF, exclaims, “He must be one of 
those stinkin’ A. L. F. Types” (referring to the Animal Lib- 
eration Front.) The security guard screams as he is being 
dragged out of the building, “I am not an eco-terrorist!” The 
animals escape to an ambiguous future. The end. 

In his afterward, Kit Brixton refers to using art and writ- 
ing to “push back on the existential dread & cynical pessi- 
mism of the prison experiences.” Pets DC is a hopeful fable 
with its roots in bitter experience, not naivete. 

No real-life prison awaits the arrival of a lone, righteous, 


akland, Calif. police 

made an arrest in 
June of a 19-year-old 
man they say is respon- 
sible for the death of Jen 
Angel, the social justice 
activist, anarchist, and 
baker, during a bungled 
robbery in February. 

Ishmael Burch of San 
Francisco was identified 
as the person driving the 
car in which Jen became 
entangled as she tried to 
retrieve her purse grabbed from 
her as she exited a bank. Angel 
was the owner of Angel Cakes 
Bakery in Oakland. 

The accused was implicated 
in a second robbery that day and 
identified through surveillance 
footage and cell phone data. 

After Jen's horrific death from being 
dragged 50 feet by the moving car 
Burch is accused of driving, the Estate 
of Jen Angel, a group of trusted friends 
of the late activist working to support 
and honor her life and legacy, issued 
a statement in February calling for 
“all available alternatives to tradi- 


justice.” 


tional prosecution, such as restorative 


San Francisco District Attorney 
Pamela Price does not support lengthy 
incarceration, but Burch still is facing 
serious felony charges and a long 
prison sentence under the California 
criminal justice system. 

It’s.not clear what restorative justice 
would consist of following a death 


anarchist firebrand to unite the inmates who will outsmart 
and outmanoeuvre the Keystone Cop like guards in a gen- 
eralized uprising / escape. 

No real-world prison uprising has ever turned out so well 
or been so unambiguous. Any of us who dream of a better, 
less authoritarian world face a similar problem—how do we 
get from here to there? Part of the process must be to allow 
ourselves to dream, to envision a world worth living in. 

‘There is a sort of dream logic to the narrative of Pets DC 
that really works for it. The book also states its goal clearly: 
No prisoners, no prisons (and by extension, no guards, no 
police, etc.). It is a work of fantasy, but points to the very 
real need for prisoner support and abolitionist activities on 
both sides of prison walls. 


David Tighe is an anarchist, mail artist, and zine maker 
living in Alberta, Canada. 


from such an assaykt, but after 
the arrest of Burch, the Estate 
released another statement ad- 
dressed to the district attorney. 

They write in part, “Because 
the State has discretion in 
charging and sentencing, we 
know that Jen would want the 
DA to work towards generating 
true accountability and healing. 
Jen believed that extreme 
sentencing is not a pathway to 
true justice.” 

Representatives from Jen's 


Family on friends Want Restorative Justice Estate says they “honor Jen Angel's 


= = a lif be! , d l b - 
Arrest Made in Killing OF 5. :c\ncarceration, policing sex 
Jen Angel 


no to incarceration, policing, state 
violence, and perpetuating cycles 
of harm in her name. We assert a re- 
sounding yes to community responsi- 
bility, accountability, and mutual aid.” 
Angel Cakes, the community-based 
bakery that Jen founded in 2008, 
remains open supported by her estate, 
and staffed by a talented team that 
made the bakery so popular. 
Information on the case can be fol- 
lowed at linktr.ee/LovedOnesOfJenAngel 
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The Little Machine that Got the Word 


Out in the 1960s 


The Mimeo Machine 
& The Revolution 


Resurgence: Jonathan Leake, Radical Surrealism and 
the Resurgence Youth Movement 1964-1967 

Edited by Abigail Susik 

Eberhardt Press, 2023 


PAUL BUHLE 


o would have suspected that the humble 
mimeograph duplicator, invented for 
office work and used by organizations of 
every imaginable kind, would also have a 
political-cultural role across generations? 

Going back to the 1920s, “amateur journalism” 
brought together young people (males, mostly if not 
entirely) sending each other their effusions on many 
topics, often in hopes of developing their own skills 
and becoming professionals of some uncertain kind. 
The young H.P. Lovecraft, not yet published as a 
horror writer, could be found among these seem-_ 
ingly lonely, predominantly male youngsters seeking 
literary company and encouragement. 

Out of this milieu, in a general sense, came 
Science Fiction Fandom, rapidly expanding in the 
post-war period when fears of atomic war and inva- 
sions from outer space coincided with a paperback 
revolution. The two fed each other, fans began to 
have public meetings and then conventions...lead- 
ing to an organized Comics Fandom with tables of 


Political or 
cultural, the 
mimeo project 
offered 
countless 
leaflets and 
pamphlets 
and for good 
financial 
reasons, too: 
paper was still 
cheap, postage 
cheaper. 


young artists selling their own effusions, at first main- 
ly to each other. In time, by the end of the twentieth 
century.... Hollywood came to comics or vice versa. 
What began with mimeo machines climaxed, in some 


sense, in Superhero films, violating in almost 
every sense the spirit of the original. 

But this is far from the whole story, of 
course. From the 1930s, obscure Trotskyist 
groups assaulted each other via mimeo while 
amateur artists experimented with the stencils. 
We can almost pick up the story of this book in 
the 1950s, because the poetry of the Beat Gener- 
ation including that of Diane DiPrima, appeared as 


often in mimeo as in print, and because the marginal 
bookstores, sometimes used bookstores then abun- 
dant and adopted by Bohemians, also carried copies 
of these publications. Political or cultural, the mimeo 
project offered countless leaflets and pamphlets and 
for good financial reasons, too: paper was still cheap, 
postage cheaper. 


Here comes the changing moods of the early 


1960s, prompted by the civil rights movement, ban- 
the-bomb demonstrations, the increasing availability 
of the birth control pill, and the commercial discovery 
of the youth market. Nothing is quite so important to 
understand of Resurgence! as the division between the 


first half and the second half of the decade. 


i 1965 or so, radicalism had been insular, 


save in a handful of large cities, and even there, 


mass demonstrations, neighborhood bookshops 
encompassing bohemianism, not to mention a 
youthful and increasingly rebellious population, could 
all be pretty much ignored. 


The Free Speech Movement in Berkeley of 1962 
may have changed all that, but no more than a Life 
magazine feature on the Beats, intentionally insult- 
ing but actually inspiring instant, widespread imita- 
tion, had a little earlier. 

Radicalism grew from the bottom up and more 
than a few handy connections to the middle. Jon- 
athon Leake’s ouvré, mimeographed efforts over a 
decade, can be understood best here. By 1966 or 
1967, underground newspapers appeared by the 
dozens, then hundreds, with antiwar (and pro-mar- 
ijuana, also sex-positive) messages, outstripping the 
mimeograph revolution, relegating it to an early 
obscurity. Rediscovering the hidden, now mostly 
forgotten traces is a trip down radical memory lane. 
Abigail Susik and the Eberhard Press deserve much 
credit for rediscovering this particular cache of for- 
gotten material and thanks to scanning and printing 


precision, making it available again. 
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Jonathan Leake and his brother Paul, radicalized teen- 
agers from a well-to-do New York family friendly with Eu- 
ropean artists, would naturally grab the available means to 
express their personal, political, cultural rebellion. They had 
the means to travel widely, to choose poverty, to contact and 
meet with youngsters sharing the same sense of rebellion, for 
which “anarchism” offered an uncertain and perhaps outdat- 
ed cognomen. 

‘The existing Old Left 
spectrum of communist and 
socialist organizations and 
movements held little charm 
for the Leakes and their 
friends. Leading anarchists, 
for their part, looked hope- 
fully toward a major revival 
of their end of things, and it 
seemed to make sense, young 
people of the time thinking and feeling in ways familiar to 
many past anarchist trends. But figures like Murray Book- 
chin and Sam Dolgoff wanted an orderly and thoughtful 
movement, not one eager for Lower East Side actions 
provoking police violence through choreographed public 
confrontations. 

These youthful rebels, part of a large and inchoate mi- 
lieu enraged at war, repression and racism, fell back upon 
their own devices. Leake, early described as schizophrenic, 
issued the bulletins reprinted here, full of youthful enthu- 
siasm bordering on ranting but at the very least energetic 
and intellectually creative. He and his friends succeeded in 
publishing Resurgence! and establishing an aspiring “Resur- 
gent Youth Movement” with no membership and no fixed 
following. 


y happy coincidence, they struck up a relationship with a 
Natit circle around Franklin and Penny Rosemont in 
Chicago, fellow mimeo revolutionaries (and bookstore coop 
members). Out of this relationship and shared affinities 
came a revival of the ideas of surrealism, as Susik and Penny 
Rosemont usefully explain. 

Somewhere in this equation, uncertainly and rather brief- 
ly, the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) comes into 
the picture. Badly reduced from the pre-1920 glory days of 
the organization, the ['WW managed to hold on, maintain- 
ing a minimal press and an office in Chicago. Hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of young people came to the [WW 
and left after a few months or years, finding something for 
themselves but not enough to suit their own aspirations. The 
ideals of the IWW, its quasi-anarchist spirit, never lost their 
appeal nor regain solid organizational form. 

Resurgence! travels on into the middle 1960s until the 
very intensity and widespread youth sensibility of revolt 
seems to have swept Leake himself away. Mimeo publica- 
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At left, an activist produces leaflets from a Gestetner mim- 
eograph machine in the 1960s. Every civil rights, anti-war, and 
radical project office had one, as leaflets were a primary way of 
announcing events and actions during that era. 
Above, Rich Dana, vintage duplicator collector and author, 
Cheap Copies!: The Obsolete Press Guide to DIY Hectography, 
mimeography, and Spirit Duplication. In pre-xerox days, these 
techniques were used by outsiders, radicals, avant-garde artists 
and teenage fans, throughout the 20th century. 

The book is available from obsoletepress.bigcartel.com 


tions seemingly lost most of their appeal to political readers 
or producers, even as mimeoed poetry books and short-lived 
poetry magazines gave the form one last heroic moment. 

The book ends with a kind of diary or memoir. Leake, 
looking for a movement, drifts toward the eclectic forms of 
Maoism stalking a Left that could not, by itself, sustain the 
social rebellions that seemed so very inspiring. The vision 
of Revolution as explosion had never been very helpful for 
activists patiently organizing the antiwar movement, reach- 
ing ever further beyond the big city and big campus into the 
smaller towns, religious schools and the South. Nor to the 
newest site of rebellion, factories where women and people 
of color now worked within stodgy unions, trying for reform 
and transformation of their own means of changing their 
situation. 

In the end, we have a remarkable manifesto, or series of 
manifestoes, as charming and ephemeral as the periodicals 
churned out of mimeograph machines would inevitably be- 
come in retrospect. This is a fine and fascinating book. 


Paul Buhle, editor/publisher of Radical America magazine 
in the 1960s, has edited fifteen nonfiction, historical comics 
since WOBBLIES! in 2005. His latest is The Jewish Labor Bund 
from Between the Lines publishers. He lives in Providence, R.I. 
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Combining thoughts & words with the cunning of the hands 


Anarchists | 
& The Printing Press 


Letterpress Revolution: The Politics of Anarchist Print Culture 


Kathy E. Ferguson 
Duke University Press, 2023 


PETER LINEBAUGH 


n his search for truth, William Blake might take an idea of the dominant cul- 
ture and invert it as he did in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell (1793). There, 
he calls the printing house “Hell.” He sees dragon men preparing the space, 
vipers adorning it, eagle-like men building palaces, lions casting the sorts or 
types, and unnamd forms casting them so that books were printed and bound. 

Kathy Ferguson does not write this kind of magical bestiary, instead her writ- 
ing is scholarly to a high and sophisticated degree. It is useful, clear, and thor- 
ough, every bit as ready as Blake to turn the world upside down. 

The dragons, vipers, eagles, and lions of the print shop are here assembled 
in lively, energetic cultural conglomeration with some of that inverted mystery 
Blake described with animals of earth and sky. 

Ferguson's subject is the letterpress, and the anarchist men and women who 
operated them between the late 19" century and the 1940s. She gives us three 
meanings of “letter.” These meanings form the structure of her book, a chapter is 
devoted to each. 

First, the sorts or bits of metal contained in a case (moveable type) each with 
a letter of the alphabet which are sorted into the composing stick to form words 
lines of type, placed in the press which coats the type with ink, and impresses 
paper with the image, and, voila, the printed page! 

Then, second, the word “letter” may mean the missives or epistles written from 
friend to friend, comrade to comrade, conveying news, expressing thoughts, mak- 
ing requests, &c. Finally, and third, “letter” might basically refer to learning or 
knowledge in general as in the phrase “arts and letters.” 

Master printers or skilled compositors of the 19" century, such as the aboli- 
tionist William Lloyd Garrison, could actually create ideas while writing with 
the composing stick where each letter is backwards and upside down. Ferguson 
describes the process which combines thoughts and words with the cunning of 


the hands. 
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Here cunning does not mean sin- 
ister or secret, rather it means skillful 
knowledge, or craft. It takes us back in 
time when, as the people of the craft 
guilds put it, work and the cunning of 
the body was an art and mystery, what 
Blake was getting at too. Ferguson 
replaced Blake’s fanciful bestiary with 
concepts that are useful in the creation 
of “political energy.” 

The letterpress is a complex tool or 
machine. The author compares the type- 
setter’s actions to chopping wood and 
to playing the piano. She respects “the 
old materialism” while calling for a new 
materialism with its “attention to the 
liveliness of things.” Assemblages, feed- 
back loops, and “actants,” that constitute 
the human and nonhuman in mutuality. 

Against the ancient trivium of 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric, Fergu- 
son instead proposes another triplet 
of concepts she identifies as creativity, 
resonance, and collaboration. These are 
essential to the radical politics arising 
from printer, press, and public. 

Marshall McLuhan proposed in The 
Gutenberg Galaxy: The Making of Typo- 
graphic Man (1962) that “print is the tech- 
nology of individualism.” 


ere it is not the medium that is the 

message, messages are material and 
arise from collective production. Far from 
individualism, anarchist print culture 
was collaborative and collective. Albert 
Parsons Walt Whitman, William Morris, 
Joseph Labadie, Alexander Berkman, 
Rudolph Rocker, merge mental and 
manual labor, art and craft, to the end of 
collective action. 

Ferguson visited many contemporary 
printers and print shops in England and 
the U.S. She studied the major English 
language anarchist newspapers of sever- 
al generations ago, Freedom in London, 
Free Society in San Francisco, and Moth- 
er Earth in New York. She even went 
to Blake’s “Hell” and tried her hand at 
the craft absorbing the sensorium of the 
print shop. 

Her theme inverts the conventional 
view that anarchism is fine as theory, 
but can't work in practice. The theory 


Anarchist printers and writers addressed “bookish ¥ 
poor people” or the “fugitive public” of those refusing * 
hierarchy or domination. 


was seriously white-washed at least in classical anarchism 
because Black history, struggle, and labor are absent among 
the classic exponents. Ferguson aims to rectify this absence 
beginning with explaining it. 

Anarchists, she writes, failed “to analyze Blackness as a 
significant element of power and resistance.” She adduces 
four reasons for the neglect. First, they used the discourse 
of slavery and bondage to represent all forms of resistance 
(wage-slaves?). Second, anarchists did not explore the specif- 
ic histories of slave trade and plantation. Third, their love of 
print left them inattentive to other media of communication 
(music?). Fourth, contemptuous of “mere reform” they ig- 
nored other forms of resistance (the church?). 


- addition to being a significant element of power and 
resistance, Black people in Africa, the Caribbean, and 
continental north America were a significant and elemental 
source of wealth. That wealth was extracted from land and 
human bodies. It was accomplished by the compulsions of 
imperialist force, settler colonization, capitalist production, 
and the Moloch of war, in which the wretched of the earth 
were slaughtered in one blood bath after another. 

It resulted in huge amounts of wealth which is conven- 
tionally expressed in the global division of labor, measured 
in economic value, praised as European civilization, veiled 
in the hieroglyphics of money, maintained in structures of 
white racial supremacy, and poisoned by the sorcery of reli- 
gious bigotry. 

Force and wealth combined in the monstrous desecration 
of life and degradation of the earth. Folks the color of the 
earth bear the worst of it. Hence, from the bowels of such 
industrial barbarism—the American Midwest—came the nec- 
essary slogan, “Treason to whiteness is loyalty to humanity.” 

Here, some more history might help remembering that 
Ferguson’s chosen period, the “classic anarchism,” fell be- 
tween the Paris Commune of 1871. The Spanish Revolution 
and Civil War of 1936-39. This period is also marked by 
Black Reconstruction at the beginning, and the fascist inva- 
sion of Ethiopia at the end. 

Maximum violence upon the Great Plains of North 
America, intensive lynching, the “scramble” for Africa, the 
famines in India, the concentration camps in South Africa ac- 
companied the global expropriations during that period. Such 
class violence was accompanied and organized by the capital- 
istic energy transition from wood to coal to oil. Those are the 
historical forces that fugitive history must contend with. 

Ferguson concludes with sympathetic descriptions of three 
movements: 1) Food not Bombs founded in 1980, 2) the pro- 
tection of the mountain of Maunakea in Hawai’i, and 3) the 


movement of feminist bookstores. 
Land, roads, parks, food, books, 
shelves are seen as the material 
components of struggles bringing 
together new combinations, 
new social assemblages, and 
new forms of commoning. 
‘They share with the old letterpress 
communities the anarchist principles of 
mutual aid, self-organization, and direct 
democratic governance. 

The “letter” of lead type, the letters sent by the post, the 
lettered bookish folks combine in a cultured assemblage can 
be preserved in the archive. Agnes Inglis, the archivist of 
the Labadie Collection at the University of Michigan from 
1924-1952, explained her work was “for the scholar that will 
be coming.” She addressed the authors in the collection itself. 
‘The papers gather dust until one day young dreamers and 
young builders undo the strings and unwrap the old bundles, 
and “the dawning spirit of the Revolution will sweep on ... 
And your thoughts and your acts — past tho they are — are 
not lost in it. And this, the record, will ever be beloved.” 
Kathy Ferguson honors this work of the archivists: Agnes 
Inglis, the sisters Bertha and Pearl Johnson, Sophie Kropot- 


kin, and Julie Herrada to name a few. 


A. printers and writers addressed “bookish poor 
people” or the “fugitive public” of those refusing hier- 
archy or domination. They spread the word by republishing 
classics, by commemorating anarchist events, by providing 
updates on arrests and imprisonments, by supporting strikes, 
by ongoing debates on war, individualism, and sex and gender. 

These radical printers pioneered social sketches and think 
pieces beginning in the 19" century. Ferguson describes par- 
ticularly their social sketches of Sadakichi Hartmann, Lily 
Gair Wilkinson, Lois Waisbrooker, and Mary Everest Boole. 
‘They are people of the undercommons. We are grateful to be 
in the skilled and gentle hands of “the scholar that will be 
coming,” i.e., Kathy Ferguson. 

In 1913, famed opera tenor, Enrico Caruso sang to nine 
hundred prisoners in the Atlanta penitentiary. He said, “I 
would rather give them a few moments pleasure than sing 
before kings.” 

Perhaps Ferguson will edit an anthology of these social 


sketches and think pieces inspiring the Carusos of our time. 


A child of empire, Peter Linebaugh is a scholar and peo- 
ple’s remembrancer. His most recent book is Red Round Globe 
Hot Burning. (University of California Press, 2021) 
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Detective Novels: 
More to them 
than entertainment? 


This Rancid Mill: An Alex Damage Novel 
Kyle Decker 
PM Press 2023 


PETER WERBE 


Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth oerwhelm them, to mens eyes. 
—Hamlet 


hen C. Auguste Dupin solves the case in Edgar Allan Poe’s The 
Murders on the Rue Morgue, the chilling elements comprising the 
grizzly killings and the shocking conclusion contain the model 
for much of subsequent murder mystery and detective fiction. 

The genre’s popularity, almost 200 years later, remains undiminished in liter- 
ature and film. Ones with depth, raise not only the question of who-dunnit, but 
along the way, pose larger, wide-ranging considerations of greed, revenge, power, 
politics, trust, friendship, sex, family, or combinations. 

At least this is what is addressed on the surface of the stories. Rarely do books 
or films get to the substratum of what engenders murderous or corrupt behavior 
or why dominant values are so frequently under threat and violated so often. 
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Poe’s story, published in 1841, is 
considered the first murder mystery, 
bringing forth the elements of mys- 
tery and sleuthing that still define the 
template of that type of writing today. 
This story-model accesses a dread lurk- 
ing deep inside the mass psyche of the 
modern world where social bonds are 
frayed or non-existent, particular in the 
anonymity of large cities. 

However, foul deeds are also perpe- 
trated and murders solved in tales set 
in rural areas, suburbs, and even tribal 
reservations where it is up to the police 
detective or private dick to relentlessly, 
even obsessively, engage their analytic 
skills, and often physical prowess, to 
find the perpetrator and ensure the 
transgression is punished. 


Ithough the books and films are 

“A consumed for pleasure, their 
pervasiveness speaks to an unspoken 
dis-ease, a fear that the quiet neighbor 
could have a basement filled with 
rotting corpses. 

There are many subtexts to this 
genre. Some film historians, when dis- 
cussing the classic period of film noir, 
the 1940s and 1950s, offer that during 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee’s (HUAC) investigations of 
communist influence in Hollywood, the 
Red hunters were less concerned with 
leftist content in scripts and more with 
what the popular dark, mystery films 
portrayed. 

And, indeed, many of screenplays 
were written by those with communist 
sympathies. It was a period of Amer- 
ican triumphalism yet film noir plots 
depicted a nation with a dark underside, 
corrupt and often murderous. After the 
cleansing of leftist directors and screen 
writers, breezy comedies and sappy 
musicals replaced the cynical and exis- 
tential plots. 

This Rancid Mill brings all of the 
traditional qualities of the craft to its 
plot with a smash-bang telling. Kyle 
Decker’s narrative reads like a Ray- 
mond Chandler novel told in a Charles 
Bukowski-like first-person narrative. 


In probably the most unigue character in detective 
fiction, Alex Danger is a denizen of the early 1980s LA 
punk scene, an anarchist who sports a blue mohawk and 


a torn leather jacket. 


Decker’s sleuth setting is Los Angeles as it was for Chan- 
dler, and like his forbearer, the City of Angels provides 
Decker with all of the elements necessary for excitement 
and suspense. Similar to plots with Philip Marlowe, Chan- 
dler’s private eye, what begins for Decker’s Alex Danger 

as a somewhat simple case to solve, quickly swirls into a 
labyrinth of corrupt politicians, crooked cops, junkies, and 
neo-Nazi skinheads, all who are trying to kill him. It is never 
clear whether he can trust his closest allies or even his client. 
Not an original plot line, but Decker does it well.. 

Danger is more akin to Walter Moseley’s character, Easy 
Rollins; a neighbor guy who does a little investigating on the 
side without a badge. However, in probably the most unique 
character in detective fiction, Danger is a denizen of the 
early 1980s LA punk scene, an anarchist who sports a blue 
mohawk and a torn leather jacket. 

Decker has gone to great lengths to recreate the feel of 
that era with its club scenes, violent mosh pits, actual ven- 
ues, and real bands from his research gleaned from zines, 
memoirs, and documentaries. The subculture’s gritty nature 
is such that when friends greet each other, it’s often with a 
“Fuck you,” rather than a hello. 

Danger swings into action when he suspects that the 
over-dose death of Jerry Rash, a popular punk band lead 
singer of Bad Chemicals, was murder. His suspicions are 
confirmed when another OD death occurs and Danger is 
employed by Rash’s girl friend to get to the bottom of it. 


hen, the joy ride begins down the corridors of both high 

power and the lowly punk scene. Danger discovers that 
Rash had a dark side that tied him into drug and pornography 
scenes run by the city’s most dangerous mob boss, Eddie 
Nash. A corrupt U.S. senator whose daughter had ties to Rash 
had no love for the rock singer nor did a rival punk band that 
claimed he had stolen one of their songs. In fact, everyone 
around Danger is a possible suspect with a motive to murder 
including his client, who he falls for. 

Typical detective stuff including the obligatory scene 
where the hero is knocked unconscious by the crooks and 
wakes up tied to a chair about to be brutalized. However, 
this rendering gives new meaning to the phrase “gratuitous 
violence.” We get it. The bad guys are bad. The details of 
torture add nothing that a few punches in the face wouldn't 
have sufficed. 

And, when Danger finds a woman who gave him a cru- 
cial information brutally murdered in his own apartment, 
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again, we understand that dangerous forces are 
sending him a message. But, the description of the 
body is unpleasant enough that it will stick with the reader 
much longer than they would prefer. 

Explicit gore is increasingly prevalent in movies and TV 
series. You rarely can watch a detective drama without being 
exposed to a close-up of an autopsy, a rotting corpse, or a 
pathologist poking the body of a dead victim. This is media 
without filters when it comes to language, sex, and now the 
reality of death. None of this was present in films a genera- 
tion ago. 


he one clinker is that about a third of the way through 

the book, we learn that Alex Danger is 22-years-old. 
‘There are youthful sleuths in fiction harkening back to the 
Nancy Drew mysteries of the 1930s, but Danger’s character 
speaks in its Philip Marlowe-like narrative, too wise and too 
experienced for someone of that age. And, one of the suspects 
in Rash’s murder is 15, who also uses a voice way beyond his 
age. 

I’m sure this won't be much of a spoiler to say that when 
the book comes to an end, justice triumphs, the bad guys 
and their minions are punished, and the hero gets the girl. 
But it’s all done well and a good addition to the pantheon of 
mystery writers whose story not only confronts evil, but also 
exposes the corruption of power. 


Peter Werbe is a member of the Fifth Estate editorial col- 
lective. He lives in the Detroit area. 


Call for Submissions for the Next 


Fifth Estate 
Anarchist Review of Books 


WE SEEK WRITING & ART RELATED TO LITERATURE INCLUDING 
REVIEWS, ARTICLES, INTERVIEWS, POETRY, & FICTION 


Deadline: January | 


Send submission proposals or questions to 
fe@fifthestate.org 
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Can Karl Marx (> Sherlock Holmes 
Solve the Dastardly Deeds Done at a Rich Spa 


Karlovy Vary city was founded 600 years ago by the King of Bohemia on the site of healing hot springs. A spa like this is the setting for Jim 


Feast’s Karl Marx: Private Eye. 


KK: Marx Private Eye is a fascinating chimera: 
it is simultaneously a cozy mystery, a Conan 
oyle parody, and a philosophical meditation 
on Karl Marx’s reaction to the failed 1871 Paris 
Commune. 

Author Jim Feast weaves a compelling narrative 
that can capture the imagination of anyone who slept 
through most of their European Civilization 101 
course. The plot rivals the twisty whodunits of Agatha 
Christie, while the prose feels authentically Victori- 
an, in the line of Charles Dickens or even Charlotte 
Bronté, but with the pacing on fast-forward. 

Set in 1875 at a spa resort in Karlsbad, Bohe- 
mia, the book weaves the tumultuous politics of the 
region into an oddly charming story about Marx 
and his daughter Eleanor as they are caught up in 


JESS FLARITY 


serving as a MacGuffin. The layers of clues and red 
herrings accumulate into a tapestry of wonderful con- 
fusion, though Feast’s descriptions of gore are a little 
R-rated for the cozy genre. 

Like other mashup novels, such as Abraham Lin- 
coln, Vampire Hunter and Sense and Sensibility and 
Sea Monsters, Karl Marx Private Eye is a mirage that 
merges the real and the imaginary. 

‘The injection of a 16-year-old Sherlock Holmes 
as a central character pushes the genre further into 

comedy, but the setting still feels grounded in the 
reality of history. After finishing the novel, Feast’s 
readers may be compelled to start googling facts 
about Eleanor Marx or the Serbian Independence 
Movement, as his mixing of fiction/truth becomes 
a blur. 


a murder mystery scandal. The opening chapter be- 
gins with a dream sequence, which is a technique I 
always give a hard side-eye to, but the echo back to 


In terms of style, the book leans more towards 
‘ Theodora Goss’ The Alchemist’s Daughter rather than 
oo Jasper Fforde’s The Eyre Affair, with straightfor- 


Karl Marx 


the beginning from the final scenes makes this choice iif Feast . ward storytelling taking precedence over outlandish 
‘fs % oki PM Press, 5 ; : 
a satisfying one. Do yourself a favor and don’t skip to 5023 metafiction. In my opinion, this makes the novel emi- 


the last page: the ending is worth it. 

Once the blood is spilt “black upon the marble 
floor” after the slaying of a maid and an American 
arms dealer, Feast catapults his reader into a classic 
detective story. His cast of whimsical characters with 
shady motives will leave many scratching their heads 
as the events unravel. Shakespeare aficionados will 
be especially delighted by the weaving of the bard’s 
works throughout the plot, with one of the folios even 


nently more readable. 

Unlike Doyle’s stories, which are almost always 
told from the perspective of the reliable Dr. Watson, 
Feast switches the point-of-view character between 
Marx, Eleanor, and Holmes. This choice is interesting 
because it gives insight into Marx’s heady lamen- 
tations, (usually not a character in real life who the 
Fifth Estate is particularly fond of), while Eleanor 
provides a refreshing feminine perspective that is all 
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too often absent from the detective genre. Holmes’ primary 
function is to push the plot forward as the murderer be- 
comes closer to being revealed. The tone shift between the 
three characters is surprisingly smooth, giving the chapters 
an addictive quality that entrances the reader to devour the 
novel in a single session. 

Looking at writing as craft, Feast excels in cncise-yet-vivid 
descriptions and snappy dialogue, but his use of metaphors 
to draw the reader into the historical period is where he is 
truly groundbreaking. His individual sentences remind me 
somewhat of Peter Beagle’s The Last Unicorn, the masterpiece 
fantasy novel that consistently uses animal comparisons to 
reinforce its more subconscious themes. 

Here is just one example from Beagle that sticks to my 
memory: the night was cobra cold, scaled with stars. Similarly, 
Feast creates stunning visual imagery consistent with living 
in an age of emergent Victorian technology. He describes a 
surprised person as looking like “a cow staring at a bicycle” 
and often relates a character's body position as how they 
would appear on a horse, such as a hilarious scene when 
Holmes falls halfway through a glass ceiling. These subtle 
details immerse the story in the Victorian perspective in a 
way that many may not even notice, but astute readers will 
find very rewarding. 

A final comment worth noting is Feast’s inclusion of an 
Eastern perspective, in this case Chinese, towards the latter 
half of the book, which I will specifically be vague about 
here so as to not spoil the story. As with anything related to 
postcolonialism, this choice bears some scrutiny. 

Victorian novels were riddled with anti-Eastern senti- 
ments, perhaps most notoriously in Richard Marsh's The 
Beetle, in which an Egyptian character is a literal monster, 


but Conan Doyle’s characters also engage in the passive 
racism associated with the English upper-class. If Feast 
includes a Chinese character and gives them a voice in his 
story, is this helping correct the damaging history of Britain's 
colonization, or is it simply a form of pandering? 

Like his inclusion of Eleanor’s point-of-view as a nod 
towards feminism, I think Feast is at least trying to break 
many of the destructive cycles associated with the detective 
genre itself by giving Eastern voices their own space rather 
than ignoring them entirely or stereotyping them, so I ap- 
plaud him in this regard. 

It is important to remember that Karl Marx Private 
Eye is primarily a comedy. Doing a Marxist analysis of the 
book and pointing out how characters like Holmes, or even 
Marx and Eleanor, are members of the bourgeoisie on a 
spa vacation, yet also our protagonists and heroes, is at best 
near-sighted, and at worst, self-destructive. 

Holmes cooperates and receives assistance from the po- 
lice to solve the murder mystery—does that make it “copa- 
ganda?” I don't think so. Rereading the book using different 
analytical lenses may reveal that Feast is doing more than 
simply following genre conventions and is perhaps subvert- 
ing them in unique ways that we have never seen before. 

In Karl Marx Private Eye, Feast has captured the spirit of 
the 1871 Communards while still holding the attention of 
a modern audience. To discover all the secrets of the novel, 
you will need to pick up a copy and sleuth through them 
yourself, becoming, as Marx would have wanted, the product 
of your own labor. 


Jess Flarity writes frequently for the Fifth Estate. 


PAUL BUHLE 
he continuing interest at the Fifth 
Estate in anarchist/community 

struggles as seen in comic art, inad- 


vertently passed over an extremely 
remarkable example in Tiitu Takal’s Me, 


Me, Mikko, and Annikki: A Community 
Love Story in a Finnish City 
Tiitu Takal 
North Atlantic Books, 2019 


Mikko, and Annikki: A Community Love 
Story in a Finnish City, to which | wrote 
the Afterword. 

Finnish radicals, who have always 
played an outsize role in Finnish 
culture, a language group of no more 
than five million speakers, but with a 
large and lovely comics community. In 
this wonderfully done account, they 
are represented in a struggle to save 
and build a communal society within 
a rare collection of wooden buildings 
dating back a century in a working-class 
neighborhood in Takalo’s hometown of 
Tampere. 

Developers have in mind tearing 
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them down to build concrete high-rises. 
The graphic novelist Takalo has been 
part of this collective, and this may be 

a real love story with the fellow who 
shows up at a dance one night. They 
struggle with their comrades to hold 
off the developers by any means, while 
recycling and reusing the detritus of 
industrial society in their building 
process. 

A chunk of this is pre-history, and 
drives home a point that Takalo made 
to me in her emails: Finns live in the 
vast forest/wetlands that younger 
people like those in the community 
call their own defining feature: they 
are part of that land, not separate, not 
conquerors. 

Again and again, this is also an 
eco-comic as much as anything, with art 
that makes the point, in stunning color. 


One of the hundreds of protests Quebec students launched to protest a tutition hike. 


The 2012 (Quebec Rebellion Went Beyond Tuition 


How a Student Revolt Made 
a New World Possible 


Red Squared Montreal: A Fictional Chronicle 
Norman Nawrocki 
Black Rose Books, 2023 


JIM FEAST 


ne thing we know about capitalism: it can’t have a past (or at least 
acknowledge one) for the past is filled with resistance. 

‘That’s why it’s so important to keep this history alive as Norman 
Nawrocki does so well in his novel Red Squared Montreal. It tells 
the story of the Quebec 2012 seven month long massive student strike involving 
300,000 participants throughout the province. The revolt, ignited by a proposed 
hike in tuition, didn’t consist of just a few protests, but first, daily marches and 
then daily and nightly demonstrations with actions involving tens of thousands. 

This is a novel, not a memoir, but Nawrocki was deeply involved at the time, 
actively supporting the strike as one of the “Professors Against the Hike” at 
Montreal’s Concordia University, giving workshops to striking students about 
creative resistance, and joining in solidarity demonstrations, including nightly 
casseroling, banging pots and pans as part of the protests. 

With extraordinary vigor and verve, Nawrocki recreates the days of the strike 
as viewed mainly through the eyes of a student/worker/activist, Huberto, as he 
deals with elation, and commitment, fending off police attacks, demonstrating, 
recharging at parties and poetry readings, and burn-out. 

As if to emphasize the need for history the book fulfills, the strikers inform 
themselves of their historical antecedents. Members of Huberto’s affinity group 
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discuss the Riel Rebellion of 1869, 
which started as a protest by the French 
speaking Métis population and ended 
with them rebelling, the Federal gov- 
ernment sending troops to squash the 
rebellion, and some of the leaders, in- 
cluding Louis Riel, being captured and 
hanged. 

Inspired by past rebellions, Huberto’s 
partner Pascale helps found a Simone 
de Beauvoir Tea Society. De Beauvoir 
is best known for her thoroughgoing 
exposure of patriarchy in The Second Sex, 
first published in France in 1949. 

With the knowledge of previous 
acts of rebellion, the Quebec students 
set out to make their own history. It’s a 
hard road because, even with the dem- 
onstrators’ nonviolence, the cops come 
down heavy. The police routinely attack 
protestors with clubs, teargas, flash gre- 
nades, and rubber bullets. 


. See after graphic scene details 
police excesses. Zaphire, a medic 
attending a patient in critical condition, 
describes, “an SQ [a member of the 
provincial police] knees me, knocks 

me over. ‘I’m a medic ... This guy is 
seriously bleeding, [she tells him] ... 
the fucking cop says, ‘Shut up, bitch! 

... Don't demonstrate if you don’t want 
this.’ He wrenches my hands behind me 
... and shoves me onto the ground.” 

Where is all this unprovoked vi- 
olence coming from, the students 
ask? One character says, perhaps with 
limited understanding of the role of the 
police, “What gives them carte blanche 
to brutalize?” 

Something of an answer can be 
found in de Beauvoir who discusses this 
puzzle in The Ethics of Ambiguity. To her, 
the carte blanche stems from a hatred 
of freedom. A person who refuses to 
recognize she is free and responsible for 
her actions will erect some authority 
such as the Catholic Church or the 
police, and convince herself she must 
follow its dictates. 

De Beauvoir writes, “It is natural 
that [such a person] makes himself a 
tyrant. Dishonestly ignoring the sub- 


jectivity of his choice, he pretends that the unconditioned 
value of the object [such as law and order] is being asserted 
through him.” With this attitude, the person can run rough- 
shod over others. It might be objected that cops are follow- 
ing the orders of superiors, but de Beauvoir focuses on the 
type of person who takes a job where they will follow such 
orders. 

‘The red square of the title was the symbol of the student 
protest against the tuition increase. Etre dans la rouge trans- 
lates to “in the red,” to be broke. The tuition hike would have 
impoverished most of the students even further. 

Red squares made of felt were worn on jackets and shirts 
by tens of thousands of strikers and supporters. The propa- 
gation and elevation of these symbolic accents in ever form 
were everywhere, on buildings, schools, bridges, residences 
and even businesses. In Nawrocki’s telling, undoubtedly 
from events having actually occurred, there is a red food pot- 
luck featuring tomatoes, strawberries, peppers, and red wine. 


Oo: arts group makes birdcages filled with red feathers 
and squares. More spectacular is changing the urban 
landscape. “Six of us board the metro ... Each carries a 
bag of red balloons, streamers, confetti, feathers, large red 
squares, ribbons, tapes, and string. Our mission: redecorate 
our subway car. ... When the doors open three minutes 
later at the next stop, our job is done.” Innovation is also 
applied to traditional marches. For instance, to symbolize 
the government’s attitude toward education, in one 
march, everyone walks backwards. 

As the months pass, new structures emerge that suggest 
the development of a counter-society. Neighborhood assem- 
blies are established where people get together to discuss 
and work on solutions to their problems. Nawrocki gives 
vivid descriptions of the evening cacophonous casseroles, 

a tradition with a long history in protests against tyranny 
dating back to the 19th century. They would in Montreal, in 
other cities and small towns and often spontaneously. 

As Huberto describes a march of pot bangers, “One 
person starts at 8 p.m. Several neighbours hear and join in. 
Together we walk down the street and watch our numbers 


“For seven long months we 
sensed that the impossible was 
within reach. We tasted it, 
breathed it, felt it in our bones. 


swell as more people pour out of their homes. 
Small streams feed into bigger ones until we are 
thousands strong.” 

Why these demonstrations are so different and 
so valuable is pointed out by one of the characters, 
“Whole families participate without fear of being 
attacked by the police. Why? Because it’s not just 
downtown anymore. It’s rocking dozens of family neigh- 
bourhoods ... Meandering, joyful street marches snake all 
over the city.” 

What gives the fiction of Red Squared Montreal its 
power is not just that it recaptures an important chapter of 
resistance, but that it portrays living for months outside the 
capitalist routine joyful and engaging. As Huberto says, “A 
lifestyle of taking over the streets is anathema to a system 
that grinds people under boring, exhausting, meaningless 
workdays.” And, within this new reality grows a type of 
wild freedom, more discernible each day. “When I see other 
red squares on the bus or the metro, or in grocery stores, I 
see myself — and all of us — everywhere. ... | swear we red 
squares who take back the streets from cars, walk differently. 
‘There is a bounce and joy in our footsteps.” 


ener the strike is lost and people go back to their 
jobs and classes. But as Huberto closes, “For seven long 
months we sensed that the impossible was within reach. We 
tasted it, breathed it, felt it in our bones.” 

‘This is a work of fiction, a genre which does not demand 
the writer provide all the explanations a historian might 
feel are necessary. Exactly why the strike ends is not fully 
portrayed, but the characters begin to exhibit exhaustion in 
the face of the government’s refusal to budge combined with 
economic pressures. 

Some of the scenes are expressed so vividly it feels as if 
the writer was present at every march and every meeting; 
everything that happened over those months. However, 
while the novelist interviewed many participants who shared 
their stories, this is not a personal memoir. By using multiple 
eyewitness accounts of the actual events, the characters fash- 
ioned from his interviews provide a wide view of the sprawl- 
ing events and the emotions they engendered. 


Jim Feast helped found the action-oriented literary group, 
the Unbearables. He writes frequently for the Fifth Estate. His 
latest book is Karl Marx Private Eye (PM Press, 2023). He lives 
in Brooklyn. 
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buelo, like an history professor, extrapolated on 

The Zone’s relationship, or lack thereof, with 

Chicago, the USA, the rest of the world...and, 

the unlikely events that created a place found 
on no maps. 

Abuelo pulled down a screen with a map of Chicago. 
“This is where I lived in the 1990s,” he said, pointing with a 
broom handle. “By the end of the century, there was a bike 
collective here, an organic bakery here and a puppet troupe 
in a warehouse here.” 

“There were urban gardens here,” he continued, “and 
squatters in here.” 

“Demonstrations usually began in this park, proceed- 
ing in this direction. The police would try to block off the 
marches before they got this far.” 

“At some point there would be a standoff. The cops 
formed a phalanx, a bottle would bounce off some cop’s 
helmet or a window would crack somewhere. Clubs would 
swing, teargas canisters would fly. Crowds would either flee 
or fight. Sometimes they built barricades.” That was the gen- 
eral pattern for decades.” 

We listened to recordings of old speeches and watched 
films of marches and riots spanning a quarter century. 

‘There were calls for disbanding the police department, or 
at very least keeping cops out of The Zone. Some advocated 
for secession. 

Rather than marching towards the cops, demonstrators 
declared parks and streets liberated and defended territory. 

‘The police retaliated by clearing out occupied spaces. 
Cops attacked. the parks, raided the squats, and trampled 
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the gardens. A bottle would fly or a window would break 
and then they used batons as well as teargas. The frequency 
of demonstrations increased. Tensions grew. The crowds got 
larger and more adamant. The police became more brutal. 

Those who lived in The Zone anticipated negotiations 
and compromise leading to increased autonomy. What came 
down from the Federales caught everyone off guard. Forever, 
it had been a bizarre ballet with discordant music. Without 
warning, the orchestra packed up and left. The dancers did 
not know what to do. 

It was the Ides of March when The Zone was declared 
to be illegal. All businesses operating within The Zone were 
ordered to cease activities immediately. The government de- 
clared that those “without criminal intent” must vacate The 
Zone forthwith. 

Electricity to The Zone was cut off. Mail and trash was 
discontinued. Water was briefly cut, but that required shut- 
ting down a line that served a third of Chicago, so it was 
soon back on. 

Neighborhood meetings stretched into the early morning 
hours. A collective response was sought, but consensus was 
never quite reached. 

‘The police established security checkpoints on the main 
streets. Cars were allowed out, with a screening for out- 
standing warrants. Then, barriers were placed on all the sec- 
ondary streets. Soon after, the alleys were blocked. Boulders 
were placed on the bike paths. 

While persistent individuals on foot found ways through 
the blockade, normal travel and exchange was squashed. The 
Zone was under quarantine, embargo, siege. People tried 
using the internet to reach the outside world. Within days, 
most of The Zone lost that connection. Some would wander 
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with their phones held up in the air, trying to catch a signal 
near the checkpoints. 

Police drones knocked phones from hands, smashing fin- 
gers as well as phones. After a few days, the electronic cur- 
tain solidified. Even those weak signals around the param- 
eters disappeared. The Zone was cut off. Virtually no news 
seeped from The Zone. The only information that came in 
was from the police at the security checkpoints. Much of 
that information seemed tailored to cause panic. 

Around that time, the Federal government instituted the 
Universal Cell Phone & Internet Bill of Rights. No law has 


~ ever been more mislabeled than this. On the one hand, it 


assured every American access to the internet, but it bound 

everyone to the web. ‘The governmental presumption is that 
anyone disconnected for long from the web had died. Dead 

people don't have bank accounts, health insurance or Social 

Security. Essentially, anyone remaining in The Zone became 
dead to the world. 

The population of The Zone rapidly dwindled. Those 
with commitments to jobs and families left. Those with 
deeper attachments in the neighborhood or with reasons to 
be disconnected from the outside such as outstanding war- 
rants stayed. Things got really difficult, really quickly. 


pike Salvagers became key to survival in The Zone. They 
moved in and out of abandoned properties, determining 
what was useful. Salvagers oversaw deconstruction projects 
and coordinated smuggling operations that brought 
essentials into The Zone. 

To be a Salvager took a level of gumption and willfulness 
that only the truly committed can maintain. Initially, the 
Salvagers were a working committee, primarily of squatters. 
‘The crews transformed into something closer to a guild or a 
fraternity. 

“Let's go for a walk,” Abuelo suggested. 

Sure, why not? I looked around in case of mountain lions or 
other such. I shrugged my shoulders. I found my hat and coat. 

Abuelo threw some fruit and bread and cheese into a 
shoulder bag and picked up his walking cane. We headed 
out into the pre-morning darkness. 

The weather had turned moderate. The walk was not cold. 
We entered a stairwell of one of the taller buildings in The 
Zone. On the roof, there was a fine sheltered space with a 
lawn and trees and a view of the eastern horizon. Some oth- 
er locals also found their way to this promontory. The sun 
rose in spectacular form. We ate breakfast on that rooftop. 

“I have something to show you,” Abuelo told me. He led 
me further through the trails of The Zone. 

We tend to think of city spaces as crowded places, how- 
ever, if houses are scaled down and roads, offices, commercial 
buildings, parking lots, trains and the like are eliminated, a 
city can be quite spacious and open. 

That is the situation in The Zone. Probably three-quarters 
of the original buildings had been carefully deconstructed, 
with everything useful transformed. The cottage where I was 


recuperating was built entirely from repurposed materials. 

We walked another short distance and came to what had 
been a plaza long ago. There was a building with a clock 
tower, but the face of the clock had been smashed. A pedes- 
tal stood unadorned in the center of the former plaza with 
neither statuary nor plaque. 

“So,” Abuelo began. “The more political folks met all day 
and all night. They argued and fought over ideology and pol- 
icy. They strived to make decisions by consensus.” 

“In theory, that meant that everyone came to a common 
agreement. In practice, there were really few things anyone 
agreed about. No one liked to be told what to do. No one 
wanted authority over them. As far as making practical deci- 
sions, well...” He trailed off and sat quietly for a while. 


Pe he continued his tale. “They abolished government, 
capitalism and money. All that was pretty simple since 
the government had abandoned ‘The Zone. There was no 
business. Paper money had already been banned. We were 
cut off from electronic financial transactions. Those decisions 
had really already been made for us.” 

“They went onto do away with sexism, racism, ageism and 
every other ‘ism’ they could think of. Then, they took on the 
issue of time.” 

“There was a May Day celebration here in the plaza with 
music and speeches followed by the great debate about time.” 
“Labor activists decried the old bosses and time clocks. 

‘The young and the old argued against being categorized by 
chronological age. Former prisoners did not want to do time. 
Anarchists claimed that time was oppressive. New Agers 
declared time an illusion. Some suggested that if we stopped 
measuring time, we could halt the aging process. Science 
fiction fans professed that by disconnecting from linear time, 
time traveling would be possible.” 

“So, on that May Day, while we partied below, a yahoo 
with a sledgehammer climbed the tower and destroyed the 
clock. The next day, calendars, day planners, and clocks were 
piled up and set aflame. Over the next couple of days, several 
individuals lost their wristwatches to zealots. The Zone was 
declared free of time for perpetuity.” 

“That was our last May Day in The Zone,” he said. “With- 
out a calendar there are no holidays, birthdays, anniversaries, 
and no yahrzeit candles lit for you when you are gone.” 

Abuelo balanced himself with his cane. “Somehow, even 
without clocks and calendars, we still age,” he said with res- 
ignation and a touch of sadness. 

As we walked home, I asked Abuelo about the empty 
pedestal in the former plaza. “Oh,” he said. “The nihilists 


wanted to build a monument to nothing, and they did.” 


Zvi Baranoff has a tenuous attachment to linear time and 
physical space. He lives in rural southern Oregon. He has two 
nearly finished novels, one from which this is excerpted. His 
writing is at his blog 21stcenturybogatyr.blogspot.com/?m=1 
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Burning Colonialism: 
Canadian Wildfires and Indigenous Resistance 


JEFF SHANTZ 


023 has officially been designated as the worst fire 

season on record in so-called Canada, with almost 20 

million acres burned by summer’s end. While these 
wildfires deeply ravaged many communities, they have most 
severely impacted Indigenous communities, many of whose 
territories are northern, rural, or wilderness. 

Indigenous Services Canada reports that more than 
21,000 people from 45 Indigenous communities have been 
forced from their homes so far in 2023. Indigenous people 
are more than 10 times more likely to die in a fire than 
non-Indigenous people. 


Not fighting fire. A controled burn near Yosaniite National Park. For etreusandé of 
years, indigenous people treated and nurtured fire like the natural resource it is. 


‘The impacts are communal and threaten the very cultures 
of Indigenous communities. Often overlooked in colonial 
frameworks, the land scorched in wildfires sustains treaty 
rights, such as hunting and cultural practices, and Indige- 
nous people warn that in the absence of serious transforma- 
tions in relations with nature, the land and traditional ways 
of life are threatened. 


ECOLOGICAL GRIEF 

Amy Cardinal Christianson, an Indigenous fire specialist 
from Treaty 8 Metis territory says that the impacts of wild- 
fires leave a lasting form of “ecological grief.” This involves 
both the immediate trauma of the major fires, but also the 
long-term trauma of destruction of lands and the bases of 


community sustenance. 

The Treaty No. 8 area encompasses a landmass of approx- 
imately 840,000 kilometres, and is home to 39 First Nations 
communities in Alberta, Saskatchewan, the Northwestern 
Territories, and British Columbia. 

Christianson says, “When you're trying to find yourself 
after returning after a fire evacuation, one of the things that 
really grounds you is being able to go out and participate in 
your cultural activities, but you can't do that. It’s very difh- 
cult for people to cope.” People returning to their lands and 
homes is not the end of the emergency as some assume. 

According to Maurice Ratt, the emergency management 
coordinator for the Lac La Ronge Indian Band, “We lose 
our traditional lands for things such as hunting 
and trapping. The animals are being chased away. 
‘There’s scarce vegetation for smaller animals such 
as rabbits to forage for food.” 

Discussions of just climate transitions and green 
economies often focus on industrial work and jobs, 
but overlook forms of work and livelihood under- 
taken by Indigenous communities in sustaining 


themselves. Many live directly off the land. 
INDIGENOUS FIRE WORK & SOVEREIGNTY 


Indigenous communities are economically de- 
prived on a mass scale when it comes to addressing 
major fire emergencies. In so-called British Co- 
lumbia, most of which is unceded territory, only a 
small number of Indigenous fire services even have 
an emergency dispatch. When the heat dome fires 
razed Lytton, BC, to the ground, Chief Matt Pasco, 
who chairs the Nlaka’pamux Nation Tribal Coun- 
cil, told reporters that it took hours for emergency 

authorities to answer his requests for help and co-ordination 
as residents evacuated. 

Indigenous communities are fighting for greater control 
over fire fighting capacities on their territories and resources 
to sustain them. They are currently impeded in these efforts 
as part of the ongoing colonial approach to fire management 
by the Canadian state. In addition to lack of funds and 
equipment, and blocked access to those, they face incon- 
sistent, overlapping, and piecemeal systems of federal and 
provincial authorities that often exclude Indigenous com- 
munities. 

Indigenous sovereignty and giving land back would 
address issues of healthy care of territorial lands. For Indig- 
enous communities, this would mean moving from colonial 
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fire management regimes and properly using fire on their 
territories. They rightly argue that the present-day wildfires, 
in addition to showing the horrors of capitalist climate 
crises, point up the failures of fire suppression policies and 
other industrial approaches that see fire as a force hostile to 
wildlands. The current approach is rooted in colonial orien- 
tations to nature which sees human progress as requiring the 
subjugation of the natural world. 

As Christianson, the Indigenous fire specialist suggests, 
“Settlers brought a vision of removing fire from the land- 
scape to Canada. But when you take away fire, these land- 
scapes become overgrown.” 

Indigenous fire workers suggest solutions such as cultural 
burns, using controlled fires to reduce tinder and contribute 
to healthier ecosystems. This can encourage biodiversity and 
thin out overgrown areas that might lead to larger fires. If 
this is a way forward, it should be Indigenous people leading 
it. Yet Indigenous people have been excluded from many fire 
management plans. 

Dane de Souza, of Metis Nation, a former wildland 
firefighter, calls Indigenous approaches to fire a “beautiful 
truth” and argues that it takes on pressing significance in 
the context of climate crises that imperil life on the planet. 
In his words, “When we talk about climate resilience and 
sustainability, that’s Indigenous knowledge. What is being 


Indigenous? It’s a connection to the land.” 


WILDFIRES, COLONIALISM, & RESISTANCE 

The expansive and frequent character of wildfires and 
heat domes, are manifestations of deeper underlying crises— 
the existential threat of capitalism caused climate change. 
Indigenous communities have been at the forefront of strug- 
gles against extractive capital and fossil fuel industries. 

Wet’suwet’en land defenders and Wet’suwet’en hereditary 
chiefs have been engaged in powerful struggles over several 
years on the Northwest coast against the Coastal GasLink 
pipeline being constructed across their territories to connect 


Present-day wildfires, in 
addition. to showing the 
horrors of capitalist climate 
crises, point up the failures of 


fire Suppression policies and 
other:industrial approaehes 
that see fire as a forcemostile 
to wildlands. 


shale gas sources with two liquefaction and export facilities 
(LNG Canada and Cedar LNG) in Kitimat. 

Gidimt’en is one of five clans of the Wet’suwet’en Nation. 
Gidimt’en Checkpoint was established to control access to 
Cas Yikh House territory within the larger Gidimt’en clan 
territory on the Morice River. In 2020, allies carried out 
blockades across Canada in solidarity with the Wet’suwet’en. 

Secwepemc land and water defenders have engaged in 
lengthy struggles to stop the expansion of the Trans Moun- 
tain pipeline across unceded Secwepemc territory. Among 
their tactics is physically blocking access to pipeline con- 
struction by building 10 tiny houses along the 518 km pipe- 
line route. So far, they have built six houses on Secwepeme 
territory near Blue River and Moonbeam Creek. The tiny 
houses serve a dual purpose. In addition to providing a phys- 
ical barrier or blockade, the tiny houses provide community 
housing to Secwepemce families. 

A challenge remains for anarchist organizers to build 
solidarity with Indigenous land and water defenders, as in 
“Shut Down Canada” blockades in support of Wet’suwet'en 
land defenders recently. This is the orientation of solidarity 
direct actions against colonialism and its climate crises. 


Jeff Shantz is a longtime anarchist who lives in Surrey, 
so-called British Columbia (unceded Kwantlen, Katzie, and 
Semiahmoo territories). He organizes with Anti-Police Power 
Surrey and the Defund 604 Network. His latest book is Orga- 
nizing Anarchy: Anarchism in Action (Haymarket, 2021). 
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A future that still has a past to resolve 


“In the Beginning” Glenn Jones 
Present Continuous 


David Grundy 
Pamenar, 2022 


TYRONE WILLIAMS 


s David Grundy notes in “Catalogue,” the first of fifteen essays that 
comprise his new book, the ongoing Covid pandemic has served as yet 
nother mode of “normalization” under the grindstone of late capital: 
“We'll face the constant injunction to adjust to the ‘new normal’: normality in 
abnormality, an extension of the fucked-up methods that already exist; the retreat 
to the virtual for those waiting for Deliveroo, Uber, and Amazon drop-offs, while 
the deaths pile up in the warehouses, or the skyscraper shadows below.” 

Divided into six essays covering spring/summer 2020, six covering autumn/ 
winter 2020-2021 and three covering spring 2021, Present Continuous is a record 
of a specific period during the pandemic, the first national lockdowns in England 
in 2020. 

Based in Lewisham, London, Grundy, a poet, essayist, critic and publisher, 
guides his readers through some of the conversations, music, and books that 
sustained him between 2020 and 2021. While the bulk of the essays record walk- 
and-talk outings around London that Grundy took with his partner and friends. 
‘They lead to individual and collective ruminations on sociality under lockdown 
and the sporadic resistance to the normalization of police and state violence in all 
its forms. The essays concern, to one degree or another, the all-too-human ten- 
dency to seek in nature an escape from human crises. 

Grundy is not immune to this tendency to romanticize nature, the normality 
of spring and summer, blooming flowers and singing birds, offering psychic re- 
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lief from the mind-numbing daily roll 
calls of the dead and dying. Still, to his 
credit, He demonstrates how “nature” 
is not only a by-product of culture, but 
also how various facets of the “natural” 
world have different consequences for 
different classes of humans. 

For example, in his discussion of one : 
of the last letters French philosopher 
Simone Weil wrote shortly before her 
death in 1943, Grundy quotes her ob- ’ 
servation on what he calls “the unequal 
distribution of sensory experience across 
class lines.” 

Even as Weil welcomes “a wind and 
a little rain” to relieve the summer’s 
“suffocating torpor,” she recognizes that 
not all Londoners welcome the drop 
in temperature: “This weather must be 
a trial for the people in factories,’ she 
writes, and in her notebooks, she con- 
tinues to explore the problem of labour, 
of occupation; the problem of pain and 
of a landscape, a social cityscape, occu- 
pied Paris, in a period of catastrophic 
political defeat.” 


ws refusal to naturalize nature, 
to accept seasonal cycles as 
unmitigated goods, resonates with 
Canadian poet Lisa Robertson's laconic 
remark, “Here by landscape I mean 
political economy,” cited approvingly by 
Grundy who links the violent murders 
of women in and around London with 
the way that landscaping often abets 
their deaths: “Bibaa Henry. Nicole 
Smallman. Sarah Everard. Country : 
parks, royal parks, a sanatorium in 
Ashford, a field near Ashford, Clapham 
Common...” 

Although Grundy ranges over a 
number of themes in all three sec- 
tions, the book, as a whole, is framed 
by two essays, “Catalogue” and “The 
Day Should End,” that consider the 
consequences of what he calls “clock” 
time, which Grundy will consider, with 
ambivalence, in relation to other modes 
of measuring time (e.g., musical time 


signatures). 

“Catalogue” is an analysis of 
the taxonomic impulse to list, 
classify, categorize, and assign 
letters or numbers to natural 
and cultural phenomena. The 
analysis leads to a discus- 
sion of the mid-20" century 
composer Olivier Messiaen’s 
Catalogue d oiseaux, a piano 
solo for birds. Grundy recog- 
nizes in Messiaen’s aesthetic 
achievement a template for 
the primitive foundation for 
capital: the conversion of “nat- 
ural” languages (birdsong) into 
“cultural” ones (music), a mode 
of “translation” that goes hand- 
in-hand with the reduction of 
natural temporal changes to 
musical time signatures. 

Or, as Grundy puts it, “...we imbue birdsongs, their sig- 
nals of warning or desire or the marking of territory, with 
the supposedly transcendent function of aesthetic purity, 
standing in for all that we can’t name but wished were true.” 
The effect is a conflation of the natural and cultural, so much 
so that during “the first few days of house-bound distanc- 
ing,” Grundy, alone in his apartment, opens his window to 
“birdsong and building work and sirens and I’m not sure if 
silence or noise is more reason for alarm.” 


rundy’s indecisiveness regarding the peril 

Gir in noise (the triumph of capital 
cacophony over natural sounds) or its absence 
(that eerie silence that pervaded cities during 
lockdowns) foreshadows the last essay of the book 
where, writing about poet Fanny Howe’s book of 
poems, O’ Clock, Grundy worries over a line from 
one of her poems, “the day should end.” Grundy 
considers its negative implications (“the end of ev- 
erything”) and its positive possibilities (the end of 
capital and alienated social relations, the permanent 
reduction of carbon dioxide, unlike the temporary 
reduction that occurred across the globe during the 
lockdowns). Grundy concludes with this note: 

“Today the clocks are changing; the days extending; the 
day wrapped in the haze of false spring. That’s the record of 
official time, change kept and preserved: second by second, 
minute by minute, hour by hour and day on day, month on 
month and year on year. And that’s the day that should end, 
going nowhere fast, running us to hell in a handcart, rattling 
journey, bodies in transport, common grave. The question is 
not so much what’s next but how do we end what's present: 


2020 


—Danny Rebb-Fine Art Photography 


from spring to spring.” 

What is wanted, he writes, is, 
“Not scaffolding or a building but 
a lifeline.” This anti-monument, 
anti-mechanical time, gesture 
runs throughout the book, align- 
ing Grundy with composers, 
performers and writers whose 
projects resist, as much as possi- 
ble, completion into works, into 
opuses, that create the illusion of 
frozen time, confining us to this 
“present” state that seems to have 
no end. 

Thus, Grundy opposes the 
avian “vertical” aspiration of Mes- 
siaen’s piano solos to the “horizon- 
tal” minimalism of the contempo- 
rary British improvisational piano/ 
singer duet Kerry Yong and Elaine 
Mitchener whose performances 
foreground sounds “that move[s] beyond linguistic and sonic 
classification.” 


Sonnet hte tedncassanneine TD 


ikewise, the music of the mid-20" century Greek 
vant-garde composer Iannis Xenakis, inspired by 
Greek mythology and literature, “refuses representation” as 
it showcases “the horrors of war.” In Xenakis’ scores we read 
“notations of screams—horrible’, ‘hoarse’, ‘rasping’, ‘rough’ as 
technical indications, weird transmutations, stretching and 
smearing.” And, when Xenakis sets the poetry 
of Homer and Sappho to music, the words are 
“secondary to the rhythmic structures in which 
they're contained; sometimes they're no more 
than phonemes, meaningless syllabic bursts, con- 
sonants and cries, glissandi that refuse gloss...” 
At the same time, Grundy reminds us that 
nature is often repurposed by marginalized 
populations. Citing a few lines from one of the 
18 century American poet Phillis Wheatley 
poems (“There, as in Britain's favour'd isle, 
behold/ The bending harvest ripen into gold!/ 
Just are thy views of Afric’ blissful plain,/ On 
the warm limits of the land and main.“), Gundy reads the 
invocations of African nature as an implicit critique of the 
British Empire. 
He notes that Wheatley, “taking the West’s promises 
of freedom and universal emancipation, sacred or secular, 
at their word, (mis) interpellates herself as a free subject... 
the unprecedented horror of capitalist world-building and 
its extra-European despoliations, and Restoration urban- 
ity pushes it out of sight, out of mind, the ‘native grace’ of 
Wheatley’s Senegambian Eden opens up to a prospect be- 
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yond.” 

For Grundy, this “beyond” exceeds 
“the distinctions between hill and vale, 
meadow and metropolis; of that simple 
and brutal choice, ‘money or life’, and 
the way it underwrites the entire sys- 
tem of industrial capitalism, its daily 
practice of living death, its vice-like grip 
extending from factory to field, cradle 
to grave.” 

As another example of the way that 
black citizens repurpose “nature” for a 
“prospect beyond,” Grundy crosses the 
Atlantic to Chicago to consider the case 
of Adam Hollingsworth, the “Dread- 
head Cowboy” who joined Black Lives 
Matter street protests in 2020. 

Rehearsing the history of the way 
that domesticated horses have been 
used by police forces against ethnic and 
racial minorities in England and the 
United States, and before that by Greek 
and Roman warriors, Grundy sees an- 
other example of the way that natural 
phenomena become natural resources 
that fuel imperial war and colonial vi- 
olence. At the same time, he is wary of 
any appropriation of the symbols of war 
and conquest insofar as doing so only 
reifies the hero. 

Like much militarized imperial 
nostalgia, the spectre of the hero is 
deployed to compensate for the failed 
promises of wealth, prosperity, and na- 
tional belonging it attempts to cement. 
Likewise, Adorno’s enigmatic statement 
about the survival of the horse from 
the age of heroes might imply that the 
horse has unseated its heroic master. 
“The horse has bolted,” as it were. 

Good riddance. 


Tyrone Williams is the David Gray 
Chair of Poetry & Letters at SUNY Buffa- 
lo. He is the author of several chapbooks 
and seven books of poetry including 
stilettos in a rifle range (Wayne State 
University Press, 2022). A limited-edition 
art project, Trump l’oeil, (Hostile Books, 
2017). He and Jeanne Heuving edited 
an anthology of critical essays, Inciting 
Poetics (University of New Mexico Press, 
2019). Website is flummoxedpoet.com. 


—David Lester 


Under the Banner of King Death 
David Lester and Marcus Rediker 
Illustrated by David Lester 
Edited by Paul Buhle 

Beacon Press 2023 


SEAN ALAN CLEARY 


en you encounter the English-speaking world’s fascination with the 
We age of Atlantic pirating, it’s better understood to think of it 
less about the act of pirating itself, and more about the relationship 
of pirates to the state. As Marcus Rediker’s 2004 book’s title indicated, they 
were the Villains of All Nations, separate from state sanctioned pirating like 
privateering, seemingly dead to the people of other nations. 

What their statelessness looked like in the public’s eye varied widely, from the 
comedic in Gilbert and Sullivan's The Pirates of Penzance and Disney’s The Pirates 
of the Caribbean, to the projectionist fantasies of Stevenson's Treasure Island and 
even, classically, Defoe’s pirate encounter in Robinson Crusoe as a rejection of 
truth and trust—a sort of elemental betrayal of the agreements that underpinned 
Crusoe’s sense of civilization. 

This place of the pirate in the popular imagination, especially here in the 
U.S., is important to keep in mind when approaching a graphic novel like David 
Lester, Marcus Rediker and Paul Buhle’s new Under the Banner of King Death: 
Pirates of the Atlantic. Alongside Lester’s masterful illustration, Rediker’s lifelong 
project of historical storytelling “from below” brings readers to a into graphic 
novel that tackles not only our fascination with pirates, but also their place in 
anarchist history, offering a glimpse into how societies work without states, and 
many times without non-consensual hierarchies inherent in the formation of the 
modern state. 

This book marks the second collaboration of Lester, Rediker and Buhle. 
Those who read their previous graphic novel about the abolitionist Benjamin 
Layn Prophet Against Slavery, will recognize not only the heavy strokes and bold 
paneling of Lester’s artwork, but similarly bold-lined storytelling by Rediker and 
Buhle, who tend to move the reader towards moments of profound action. 

‘These profound actions become immediately clear in the first scene of the 
novel where a man accused of piracy, John Brown, is led to the gallows in 1720 
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Boston. Brown laughs at the “bigwigs” as he unre- 
pentantly ascends the gallows, and the colonial elite, 
including the famous minister Cotton Mather, 
sneer back at him. Watching him all 
the while are the common people 

of the coleny along with the poly- 
glot throng of seamen tied to the 
colonial port, It’s. a scene profoundly 
connected to the Atlantic world: 

It’s interésting,story, telling, because King Death © 
is and is not about this John Brown, who in those first 
pages dies in horrible fashion, swinging by a rope, split 
between panels of the novel. He splits time—both breaking 
the plain of the graphic novel, and marking both an end- 
point and a beginning. 

What Lester seems to be getting across in this first scene 
is what Rediker and Buhle hope to tell in the compelling 
story that spans the rest of the novel: the rejection of the 
state is not a singular project, but one that spiders across 
time like a lightning bolt. Every moment of defiance, every 
moment of cooperation, of humanity, offers a new road for 
the larger human hope of a different world. 

Brown's words on the gallows, his ability, as one charac- 
ter anachronistically says, to “speak truth to power,” act as 
the kernel that drives our two main characters, a black man 
named John and a white Dutch sailor, Ruben. They wit- 
ness and participate in mutiny, the construction of a pirate 
order, and their eventual interactions with all the different 
elements of the Atlantic world in the 18th Century, from 


Y the colonial violence visited on the first 
peoples, to the horrors of the Atlantic slave 
ANY trade, and the violence of impressment. 
ay Rediker’s use of this phrase from 

AN the the 20th Century offers the reader 

\ oad a sense of their liberation 
<a fh struggle’s universality as 
his characters make their 
historical journey. 

King Death enters the 
conversation started some 
time ago about the role of piracy in the At- 
lantic world begun in some ways by Rediker himself, but 
also by historians like Gerald Horne in his The Dawning of 
the Apocalypse with its clear vision of how the 18th century 
Atlantic world was forged in violence. 

While often pirates in this age in contemporary accounts 
were seen to be the pinnacle of that violence—as was seen 
in Crusoe—Rediker, Buhle, and Lester create a narrative of 
this era that tells quite a different story. Violence is not the 
breakdown of state control, but instead its primary tool. To 
be, then, the “villains of all nations” is not to be the shedding 
of humanity, but in fact perhaps its only hope. 

Rediker, Buhle, and Lester’s graphic novel offers some- 
thing of hope, even with its plot arc ending in a sort of 
tragedy. The novel begins with a hanging, and we see how 
that injustice, and the defiance of its victims, can inspire 
something more in its characters. At the end, it seems, we 
are asked to be the next witnesses. 


FILM 


“Carmen” (2022) 
Dir: Benjamin Millepied 


JOHN THACKERY 


enjamin Millepied’s retelling of the classic opera 
“Carmen’ feels like the kind of movie that you need 
some time to process... and then some more after 
that... and then even more later on. It’s hard for 
someone to make up their mind about a film and safely tuck 
it away, never to be examined again, when the density of the 
film in question insists on coming back to haunt the viewer. 

“Carmen” oozes curiosity about that very type of incon- 
sistency. Its actors’ dexterity, its focus on choreography, and 
its unpretentious metaphoric heft point towards an odd pe- 
riodicity. How the truth of situations, political or otherwise, 
always feels so touch and go. How, much like the characters 
of this film, they dance. 

“Carmen” wriggles mischievously through cracks that 
haunt the ostensibly consistent concepts of national-borders, 
gender, and language like the ghosts of bothersome itches 
that were perhaps never truly meant to be scratched. “Car- 
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There have been many film ad- 
aptations of “Carmen,” the world’s 
most popular opera, a tale of desire 
over duty that crashes on the shoals 
of patriarchy. 
In “The Loves of Carmen” (1948), 
Rita Hayworth (rt.) dances to entice 
Glenn Ford as Don Jose. 
“Carmen Jones” featured and all- 
Black cast starring Harry Belafonte, 
Dorothy Dandridge, and Pearl Bailey 
in 1954. In 2001, Beyoncé starred in 
an updated hip-hop version, “Carmen: 
A Hip Hopera.” 


men” shouts with its body that the 
value of an event or a relationship 
may not rest on its length or consis- 
tency. Perhaps it rests not on laurels, but on its very own. 
‘There’s a refreshing stylistic and narrative update here 
to the nineteenth-century French opera of the same name 
upon which “Carmen” is based. The film’s novel inclusion of 
dance-choreography stays in keeping with one of its source 
materials’ earlier dance-musical remakes “The Loves of 
Carmen” (1948) featuring Rita Hayworth, but the original 
text’s plot, a conflict of duty vs. love in the context of a mil- 
itary milieu, gets stripped down in this modern version into 
something more thematically similar, rather than narratively 
faithful, to what came before it. 


n Millepied’s version, Aiden (Paul Mescal), a reclusive 
American veteran of that country’s twenty-first century 
wars in the middle east, spends his days pummeling punch- 
ing-bags in the desert of the southwest, evading his sister’s 
admonishments to get a job, and fiddling with his guitar to 
audiences of approximately no one in the echoey privacy of 

an abandoned mill. 

Meanwhile, mere miles to the south, the film’s epony- 
mous character (played by Melissa Barrerra) is living life 
resignedly on the run from mob-like figures in her native 
Mexico. When Aiden is one day begrudgingly roped into a 
paid ride-along with an eerie border-guard-militia, the latter 
outfit dives headlong into a confrontation with a caravan of 
border-crossing migrants, of which Carmen is a member. In 
the heat of that horrific moment, as Carmen frees herself, 

Aiden too makes a dramatic choice to do much the same. 
It suddenly leaves him and Carmen as the only ones remain- 
ing at the scene. From then on, they’re left without much 
choice other than to stick-together in a wandering voyage to 
safe-haven through the myriad dangers of the borderlands. 
‘Their dance begins. 

“Carmen” acting feels like its own sort of jig, in a way. 
Dramatic energies swing back-and-forth between masculine 
and feminine, and originality and familiarity of acting-style 
within the same performer, as if to blow-sky-high any no- 
tion that such categories need be opposites at all. Aiden’s 


intimidating military tattoos and hulk- 
ing figure belie a sensitivity of spirit. 
Mescal’s subtle facial-expression and 
strong-silent-type vibes bring to mind 
the German actor Franz Rogowski, yet 
he also imbues Aiden’s hollowness with 
a unique sense of abrasive regret. 
There’s a reminiscence of Penélope 
Cruz in Barerra’s wide-eyed confi- 
dence, but also a painful specificity in 
her quiet rendition of Carmen's reluc- 
tance to accept her own humility. 
Her movements are graceful and 


i flowing, yet we are also shown the 
realistic result of practicing that type of precision; a muscu- 
larity of bodily-figure that reads as conventionally masculine. 


Perhaps most versatile of them all is Rossy de Palma’s 
turn as Carmen's eccentric Aunt Masilda. She evokes the 
ocular-soulfulness of Ana de Armas in the same moment 
that she singularly melds motherly-wisdom with the most, 
if faultily broad, still wholesomely ribald humor put to 
film since Imelda Staunton waxed poetic about a dildo in 
Matthew Warchus'’ class-conscious-queer-historical-drama 


“Pride” (2014). 


hile “Carmen” is technically a musical (a handful of 

bangers indeed are sung and many a sick-move in- 
deed are busted within it), it sports a disinterest in wearing 
that genre’s conventions on its sleeve. No characters abruptly 
sing to us about their goals, no one uses wordplay, no one 
dances in a manner that reads as too meticulously construct- 
ed. 

Rather, its moments of groove feel achingly organic. Its 
pairing of perhaps purposefully-clunky dialogue on one 
hand with usually wordless dance numbers on the other 
seems almost like an eye-roll at the occasional inefficiency 
of words to evince much clarity at all. Most of its choreo- 
graphic or melodic moments unfold when characters merely 
speaking or singing expository words might fall terribly 
short. 

That lack of directness feels achingly accurate in a scene 
where a lullaby is sung to comfort a frightened child, or in 
another where someone lets loose in corporeal celebration 
upon finally escaping from the authorities. It’s as if the philo- 
sophical preoccupations of symbolic culture-critical thinkers 
were being unleashed in film-form. But ironically enough, it 
replaces the arguably not-fun academic jargon common in 
such circles with an equally playful and visceral appreciation 
for the heightened expressiveness of what might scientifically 
be referred to as “a few truly rockin’ bods.” 

In terms of its simple, but flooring imagery, this film re- 
minds me of the analytical adage that some stories teach you 
how to watch them as you watch them. At one point, several 
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passersby gently caress our protagonist’s shoulders as they 
enter a club in slow-motion, as if an analogy for how gener- 
ously a brief relationship like Carmen and Aiden’s can treat 
both parties despite its durational finitude. 

As Masilda instructively guides Carmen's body through a 
dance routine in a later scene, handling her limbs like pup- 
pet strings, there’s a sort of comfort in the interaction that 
pinpoints a difference between guidance and control. It’s an 
act of agency willingly, temporarily entrusted rather than 
agency continually denied. 

In much the same way that writers like K. Aarons and 
Max Stirner have mused about the utility of political paths 
acting in parallel as much as acting in-conjunction, “Car- 
men’ rejects both separatism and unity as philosophical 
constants. It seems to ask if “Gray area” could perhaps be 
defined not just as “where concepts, or in this case, interests 
and desires overlap,” but also “where we learn that such 
overlap is never eternal, either.” 


ust because solutions to complex issues often take the 

form of “it kinda just depends,” perhaps this doesn’t 
make such approaches inactive. Maybe it just means they’re 
attentive to the unpredictability of social intersections. Like 
the probability of an American meathead and a Mexican 
refugee somehow stumbling into intimacy both existential 
and romantic. They have struggles which are connected 
rather than the same. Dependent upon when they need each 
other, rather than always being uncritically unified. 

If the assertions of theorist Hanna Arendt are to be taken 
seriously, we might be wary of political unity as a solution to 
anything. As if a given issue can be distilled down into what 
many of us anti-authoritarians perhaps over-simply refer to 
as “the real problems.” 

As if directness has ever meant anything other than eras- 
ing context. Erasing movement. As if there has ever been 
anything more or less predictable than nature and its accom- 
panying turns of reliability and disappointment, feast and 
famine. Back and forth. 

Like the flowing sand that periodically reappears in the 
hallucinations experienced by “Carmen”s characters. Sand 
doesn’t die; it just moves. It becomes rock when hot. Be- 
comes mud when wet. It pays attention to its waltz-partner, 
and adjusts its step accordingly. Not because it’s giving up 
on its own choreography. But because it accepts the reality 
of dance partners existing at all. The reality of intersections 
being messy, negotiated. Like improvised dance. 

To riff on the old saying, one might say that, sure, to err is 
human. But to boogie? Perhaps that’s divine. 


John Thackary is an essayist, filmmaker, and movie critic 
currently kicking around in the central Texas region. His 
hobbies include hiking as well as feeling anxious about every 
single thing humanly possible at once. 


FLIES SWARMING 
WILLIAM RUDOLPH 


In this cafeteria flies swarm the recruiter's cropped hair. 
“One thing | hate—”" he spits out—“flies!” 
His dominant hand swipes the air. Pure reflex. 


In this same room girls carry plastic babies, lifeless until 
internal mechanisms inspire crying when 
they haven't been fed, haven't slept, are jarred in some way. 


The recruiter cozies up to one boy's lowered eyes. | should 
whisper, 

“Son, you're fully armed. Listen only to amputees 

who would hand over the pen with bone-white teeth.” 


Instead, | ask the recruiter, “You served over there?” "No, sir.” 
“You got boys over there you recruited?” “Yes, sir.” 
“Any been killed?” “No, sir. Some close calls. | try to—" 


he fills the brief silence with a half-hearted fly slap 
“—to stay in touch.” So. Maybe the man does flip 
and flail some nights. Maybe he is not the enemy. Maybe. 


For seventy-two hours our daughters parent Baby Think-It- 
Over to glimpse 

that responsibility; for the same trinity of days our unfortunate 

sons should carry AK-47s, clips of rubber bullets, —. 


A mechanized baby begins to bawl. More boys huddle around 
the recruiter's uniform. From this safe taxpayer distance, 
| do not spill my coffee on his pale enlistment forms; 


| write this worthless dispatch none of them will read 
and formulate empty threats: tomorrow, | swear, | will invite in 
the neighborhood pimp and the local crackhead. 


What's that?—the administration claims 
those are dangerous characters. O yes—they do 
deal in the stuff from which aborted dreams are made. 


William Rudolph coaches student writers at Grinnell Col- 
lege, lowa and in GC’s Liberal Arts in Prison Program. His 
poetry has appeared in Barrow Street, Grub Street, The North 
American Review, North Dakota Quarterly, Poetry East, Quarterly 
West, Rattle, Steam Ticket, and other journals. 
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When Students Took O 


SDS: Students For A Democratic Society: 50th Anniversary Edition 
Kirkpatrick Sale 
Autonomedia, 2023 


ANDREW/SUNFROG 


he 50th anniversary edition of Kirkpatrick Sale’s history of SDS, the 
1960s radical student organization, is more than a time-capsule. It is a 
breathing, encyclopedic compendium of hope and outrage, a chronicle 
of chaos and courage. The book connects contemporary readers with a radical 
lineage filled with inspiring stories of the contagious movement among rebellious 
youth during that tumultuous decade. 

‘The text is expansive and exhaustive, comprehensive and chronological. At 
almost 700 pages, it’s daunting at the level of something like David Foster Wal- 
lace’s Infinite Jest, but probably more approachable for anyone with a serious 
interest in this topic. It can be read both as an adventure in radical storytelling 
and as a history of the 1960s itself, told and interpreted through the lens and 
perspectives of the students and activists that were there. 

‘This book is incredibly helpful insofar as it serves as an interconnected and 
documentary recollection of how specific movements became The Movement. 
Many causes were not campus-specific, but nationwide and worldwide, yet with 
dynamic, widespread, and unprecedented youth leadership that caught fire and 
caught the collective imagination. 


as the student left about civil rights and Black Power? Was it about 

WwW: antiwar movement and thé draft? Was it about imperialism and 
militaristic domination? Was it about racist police and prisons? Was it about 
sexism and male chauvinism giving way to feminism and women’s liberation, 
foreshadowing queer liberation? Yes, the movement was all of this and more. 
What has been said elsewhere about the early days of this publication could 
be said about the youth movement more generally, in that people were drawn 
to various strands, to whatever had the scent of authentic rebellion: Mao and 
Murray Bookchin; the Viet Cong and yoga; national liberation groups and the 
MCS. 

An immediate takeaway would be how successful some of the specific SDS 
on-campus campaigns actually were, from removing ROTC requirements at 
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Hh the Government 


some colleges to chasing them off cam- 
pus entirely at other places, to inspir- 
ing and instigating the free university 
movement (which was so innovative 
and needed, that its ideas and models 
were mostly co-opted and made part of 
mainstream colleges as easily as tie-dye 
and bell-bottoms were commodified). 
This book is also about factions and 
fractures and the charismatic magic of 
powerful personalities, people of leftwing 
legend like Tom Hayden and Bernardine 
Dorhn, Carl Oglesby, and Mark Rudd. 
‘The most heartbreaking, and at times 
darkly hilarious aspects of this book 
come from the ways that Sale’s lively, 
mostly journalistic style of storytelling 
expose the endless radical in-fighting 
among different factions for control of 


the national office in Chicago. 


a: to internal squabbles, do activists 
today make some of the same mis- 
takes as our predecessors? The militant 
SDS we encounter at the end of the 
book seems hardly recognizable as the 
same group we are introduced to at its 
1962 beginning with its hopeful dreams 
of reform. And that is one of the more 
enchanted aspects of the volume, one 
of many contemplative riddles that 
makes this text worth studying, and 
then studying some more, for anyone 
involved in oppositional movements. 
Sale uses countless abbreviations 
throughout the text for all the different 


A 1960s anti-Vietnam War protest with signs 
and flags showing support for the VietCong 


groups and subgroups. There’s a glossary of 
organizations in the back, but it’s mighty 
maddening to remember them all, as it’s 
the same old alphabet soup of left sectari- 
anism. 

It’s like all the splits and more splits in 
religious denominations, and the fights 
themselves actually make more sense as 
personality conflicts than the ostensible 
ideological hair-splitting. Yet, SDS kept it 
together and accomplished so much, even 
in spite of themselves. Kirkpatrick makes it 
clear how SDS was a testimony to the in- 
tensity of the times and the audacity of its radical youth. 

Is this book also about the tensions between an eclectic 
anti-authoritarianism that percolated in the early SDS days 
and remained active in most local chapters contrasted with 
the authoritarianism and squabbles at the top that sealed its 
demise by 1969? Yes, very much yes. 


eS .. is everywhere, from fraught parliamentar- 
ianism to fierce protests. For all the movement's bearded 
and beaded counterculture flourishes, there’s so much more 
that’s hard-edge and hardline about the version of SDS that 
ends the decade and crashes in on itself. The self-appointed 
vanguardism, at war with rival vanguards from within, the 
purges and shunnings, were somehow propelled by the un- 
examined and bold premise that this particular handful of 
20-somethings, in their collectives and cells, would lead an 
entire nation into war against itself, to overthrow the mother 
country beast, once and for all. 

This internal hubris, when acted on, seems even more 
disturbing than the potpourri of pretentious hard-left the- 
ories that reduced the immense radical imagination to a 
catastrophic lack of imagination, at least among the authori- 
tarian and communist factions. 

It’s wild to contemplate how some within the later SDS 
would have probably despised the early SDS, how phrases 
like “too diverse” or “too undisciplined” were now negative 
critical assessments rather than counterculture calling cards. 
This story is also a forewarning for activists who think they 
can make revolution by simply going door-to-door to evan- 
gelize “the masses.” Sale makes this clear when describing 
some SDS groups in the late 1960s imposing tedious and 
joyless lectures on high school students and street youth 
intended to liberate them, but only alienating them from 
future revolutionary joy. 

Although much ballyhoo has been made about the 
“smash monogamy” and programmatic free love orgies of the 
late SDS and early Weather Underground, it does not come 
off here as liberated polyamory. If anything, it seems imper- 
sonal, as cringe-worthy as the cringe-worthy self-criticism 
sessions of psychological self-loathing which were intended 


to erode the overconfidence of their bourgeois egos. But if 
they were anything, the later SDS and burgeoning Weather 
Underground leaders were overconfident and afflicted with 
certainty. 

Sale quotes one anonymous activist, turning the Weather 
group’s appropriation of a Bob Dylan lyric from “Subterra- 
nean Homesick Blues” on its head: “You don't need a rectal 
thermometer to know who the assholes are.” Sale also as- 
sesses one speech in defense of the Weather gang this way: 
“[Bill] Ayers managed to justify for the Weathermen their 
recklessness, arrogance, self-righteousness, and isolation, in 
the strongest and most persuasive terms.” 

Sale’s book is neither a treatise for or against revolution- 
ary violence, but he acknowledges both the outlaw stature 
and stupefying normality of the Weather Underground and 
their bombing campaign, that “did not create any significant 
terror,” in part because “violence is already so endemic in 
American society.” These topics of SDS, and of the 1960s 
and ‘70s more broadly, are continually worthy of examina- 
tion, interpretation, and reinterpretation, as they remain 
relevant in a world with all the same ills, and probably some 
new ones, and the inevitable crises and rebellions such a 
world requires. 


wr some SDS activists were involved with Trotsky- 
ist, Maoist, and other Marxist-Leninist organizations, 
there were also anarchists. Anti-authoritarian groups like the 
Motherfuckers, Chicago Solidarity, Yippies, anarcho-syndi- 
calists, including the [WW, womens liberation projects, free 
health clinics, later reaching into community health centers 
for addicts and AIDS, Movement for a Democratic Society, 
etc., got more energy, even as SDS was disintegrating and 
the small band of the Weather Underground were playing 
their particular vanguardist games including constructing 
theories of white skin privilege and identity politics. 

SDS had heady aspirations of abolishing war, ending 
racism, and creating free egalitarian universities, but it was 
more than could be expected or realized by students alone. 
They fought as hard as they could for those goals, many re- 
linquishing the middle-class life expected of them, instead 
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committed to revolutionary change. Their efforts sputtered 
out because they had nowhere to go politically. A radical- 
ized working class was needed such as occurred in France in 
1968 to really threaten capitalist institutions, but that was 
never forthcoming. 

Still, SDS was successful in leading white students 
against racism and war, and many of the individuals went 
above their privilege in challenging the university system 
that was set up for their benefit. 

The national organization crashed early, even before the 
1960s ended in a paroxysm of adventurist militancy such as 
the Days of Rage in Chicago. But, the local chapters and the 
thousands of students touched by the SDS ethos and energy 
continued on into the 1970s with the struggles in their cities 
and campuses far from the disputes in the national office 


Remembering Ronald Creagh 


Longtime French anarchist scholar 
and activist Ronald Creagh died on 
September 8 at age 94. 

He was in touch with anarchists and 
anti-authoritarians on several conti- 
nents. Those who knew him personally 
appreciated his broad-minded, open- 
ness and supportive spirit. 

Some Fifth Estate staffers were 
among those who found him engag- 
ing and attentive in conversations on 
many subjects. In recent years he was a 
regular reader of our online current and 
past articles and enjoyed discussing 
them. 

Ronald was born in Egypt in 1929, 
the son of a Lebanese mother and 
an English father. At the age of 18, in 


ties and became friends with anarchist 
historian Paul Avrich and anarcho-syn- 
dicalists Esther and Sam Dolgoff. He 
came to identify with anti-authoritarian 
ideas and, especially after retiring, 
became actively involved with the 


that they often barely understood or even cared about. 

The 50th anniversary republication of Kirkpatrick Sale’s 
book deserves new readers as a key portion of an ongoing 
conversation about understanding our radical lineage since 
the 1960s. The book also leaves readers looking toward 
today’s radical youth and wanting to address with revolu- 
tionary hope all that remains wrong with this pathologically 
authoritarian society, especially when such entrenched hier- 
archies infect our movements for a better world. 


Andrew/Sunfrog is an author, poet, DJ, and abolitionist 
activist living on Cherokee land in Tennessee. He has con- 
tributed to Fifth Estate, on and off, under a variety of bylines, 
since 1988, and was responsible for its publication from 
2002-2010. 


Centre International de Recherches sur 
U'Anarchisme (CIRA) anarchist archive 
in Lausanne, Switzerland and CIRA 
Marseille in France. 

Ronald wrote more than thirty books 
of interest to anarchists, nearly all in 
French. He also wrote for and edited 
several libertarian journals, including 
Réfractions, Divergences (an online 
international journal), and the English 
language journal Anarchist Studies. 

In 1995 he launched the multi-lin- 
gual anarchist archive website RA 
Forum, which he administered for more 
than twenty years. Comrades at CIRA 
Marseilles have taken on its admin 
chores, so its content is still available 
(archives.cira-marseille.info/raforum/ ). 

Ronald was also very interested in 
radical music and art, and connected 
with surrealists in France and else- 
where. An article by him about surreal- 
ism in Egypt (“Libertarian Tempests”) 
can be found, in English, on theanar- 
chistlibrary.org. 


1947, he moved 
to France with his 
mother. 

After universi- 
ty, he held various 
teaching posi- 
tions, and devel- 
oped a specialty 
in research and 
writing about uto- 
pian communities 
in North America. 
In the 1970s he 
participated in 
several programs 
in U.S. universi- 
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5,000 
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Are 1960s radical groups now just artifacts for study? 


Black Mask & Up Against the Wall, MF! 


Up Against the Real: Black Mask from Art to Action 
Nadja Millner-Larsen 
The University of Chicago Press, 2023 


ABIGAIL SUSIK 


hen I met Ben Morea some years ago, 
assumed that our correspondence 
would further my historical research on _ 
the interrelation between experimental _ 
art and ultra-leftist radicalism in the 
United States in the 1960s and ‘70s. 

As one of the founders of the anarchist affinity 
group, Black Mask in New York City in 1966, and the 
catalyst behind formation of subsequent direct-action 
collectives like Up Against the Wall Motherfucker 
(UAWMEF) in 1968, Morea’s uncompromising an- 
ti-capitalist and anti-racist stance arose at every turn in my 
investigations of this period. 

Yet, over the years of getting to know Morea, my schol- 
arly questions gradually ground themselves to dust, since I 
soon found myself far more absorbed in his current theories 
like that of revolutionary animism, or the role of art today 
in anti-authoritarian resistance, or his view of the nature of 
Marxism as trapped within capitalism’s economy, than in 
what had happened during the storied heyday of the New 
Left. 

It’s not that the documentation of Black Mask and 
UAWME and their offshoot groups like the International 
Werewolf Conspiracy was no longer important to me, since I 
am invested in the potential application of history as a bridge 
for building continuity between generations of activists. 


| Diaawe setting the historical record straight and sorting 
out the details, differentiating the group acronyms, 
etcetera, ultimately became less pressing than learning about 
what Morea’s decades of experience as an activist had taught 
him about continuing the struggle into the present and 
future. It is impossible to just stick to the past when talking 
with Morea, since for him, the commitment to micro- 
revolutionary actions on a day-to-day basis never died. His 
lifestyle of resistance became all the more entrenched as the 
decades passed and the planetary crisis loomed. 

I initially approached Millner-Larsen’s book on Black 
Mask with a number of reservations particular to myself. 
After reading her impressive study, some of these reserva- 
tions remained, through no fault of the author per se, but 
rather as a result of the inherent conundrum that arises 


Ben Morea, co-founder, Black Mask, at his 2023 exhibit, “Full 
Circle, 1964—Present,” at NYC’s Boo-Hooray Gallery. Morea 
says, “Everything, all creation is round." 


when we attempt to objectively historicize revolutionary 
praxis from any period. 

Historical chronicles always entail a degree of muse- 
umification, but with a group like Black Mask, given their 
eponymous magazine’s striking graphics and the vividly 
performative nature of certain of their interventions, the risk | 
of institutionalization, if not necessarily recuperation, runs 
particularly high. What does it mean to have the University 
of Chicago Press, a highly selective academic publisher, sign 
on to a project like Up Against the Real, which establishes the 
most comprehensive record of Black Mask to date? 


ene re emer 


4 Ithough I am a historian of radical avant-gardes such 

s international surrealism, which have been relentless- 
ly indexed and catalogued by writers like me over the past 
one hundred years, somehow I thought (perhaps naively) 
that Black Mask might resist that fate of endless return in 
secondary scholarship thanks to the large-bore caliber of its 
explosive extremism. 

Millner-Larsen’s frequently brilliant analysis by no means 
isolates the era of Black Mask as separate from our own. 
Her commentary is effective in its ability to link our present 
Zeitgeist to both general impressions and specific memories 
of the 1960s. 

Readers can find some helpful information about the 
author’s reason for choosing her subject in the acknowl- 
edgements, which refer to her upbringing and interestingly 
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a 


BLACK MASK & UP AGAINST 


feature at the end of the text rather than at the beginning. 
But what comes across clearly, given the admitted quirk of 
my anti-historicist predisposition in the case of Black Mask, 
is Millner-Larsen’s critical distance from her material. 

Up Against the Real offers an expertly crafted documen- 
tation of Black Mask paired with a deeply impressive con- 
textualization of this group within a larger picture of post- 
World War II American art and oppositional communities. 
It is undoubtedly a masterful contribution to the literature 
on this subject and anyone interested in Black Mask should 
take a sojourn in its pages, which are clearly the result of 
years of breathtaking effort. It is surprising to see a few 
obvious spelling errors in the book, but such issues are not 
significant considering what the author has achieved. 

In particular, the chapters devoted to “The Subject of 
Black” and “Sweet Assassins” reflexively expand upon the 
Black Mask chronology in innovative and bold ways. “The 
Subject of Black” features a dynamic discussion of the black 
monochrome and the color black in relation to the Black 
Arts Movement and the work of artist Aldo Tambellini, 
cofounder of the New York-based Group Center, an early 
1960s network of artists who worked with electronic and 
other fine arts media. 

“Sweet Assassins” is a nuanced theoretical re-reading of 
the work and crime of Valerie Solanas, the radical feminist 
writer and would-be assassin of Andy Warhol, who was 
a comrade of Black Maskers. The range of material that 
Millner-Larsen examines is remarkably expansive, especially 
considering that Black Mask transformed into other affinity 
groups after just a couple of years. 

Nevertheless, it is my selfish reader’s wish that the book 
offered a frank glimpse of the author’s own concrete and 
“real” stakes in the project in the present moment, for what 
is the lesson that Black Mask teaches, and that the aim of 
book itself underscores, if not to rise up against the status 
quo with action? The caveats presented at the beginning and 
end of the book about Black Mask and their art as falling— 
until now— outside the mainstream concerns of galleries 
and art museums are unnecessary and dampen the rhetoric. 

As an example of such ruthless critical distance main- 
tained in the book, in the introduction to the book, Mill- 
ner-Larsen indicates that she views her account of Black 
Mask as a “minor history.” Although they were a small 
anarchist/ultra-left group on the outer fringe of the most 
extreme forms of resistance culture, this characterization of 
Black Mask is unsatisfactory because it did not become en- 
twined with the dominant culture and discourse. They want- 
ed to overthrow, not subvert. They weren't minor; they were 
totally off the radar, as the author demonstrates elsewhere in 
the book. 

Likewise, in the epilogue, instead of returning to the 
“real” that occupies her inquiry as a whole, through the en- 
gagement of oral history material from key figures of the 


THE WALL MOTHERFUCKER 


? a 


period, we spend time with the sensationalized depiction of 
a composite figure of Morea in Rachel Kushner’s 2013 novel 
The Flamethrowers. 

That Millner-Larsen concludes her largely confident 
exegesis over the course of five chapters by turning to the 
unmoored territory of fiction and speculation bespeaks the 
unresolved tension of any attempt to objectively historicize 
episodes of revolutionary radicalism. 

History can easily twist itself into storytelling. The my- 
thology of Black Mask is already recuperated if it doesn’t 
always burn with an activist edge of praxis, even in the space 
of the text. Whether or not the discipline of History—let 
alone art history—is capable of such positionality, is a larger 
problem. Millner-Larsen states her awareness of these fis- 
sures separating the commercial art world and Black Mask 
through statements in the introduction such as, “how can art 
history negotiate such figures?” 

In the era of DeSantis, when teachers and professors in 
Florida are actively being censored, historians of radicalism 
must confront the imperative of embedding and exposing 
activist commitments within our methodologies. 

The mere fact of Millner-Larsen’s scholarly investment in 
Up Against the Real arguably offers evidence enough of her 
attraction to this history’s oppositional value for the present as 
an important example of collective American insurgency. Yet, 
that stance would have been immeasurably strengthened if the 
boundary of objectivity was unabashedly defied in her book. 


Abigail Susik focuses on the intersection of international 
surrealism with anti-authoritarian protest cultures. She is the 
author of several books including Surrealist Sabotage and the 
War on Work (Manchester University Press, 2021) and Radical 
Dreams: Surrealism, Counterculture, Resistance (Penn State 
University Press, 2022). She lives in Portland, Ore. 
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Political prisoners speak out 


Dispatches from behind bars 


new book of oral histories edited by political prisoner 
Eric King and abolitionist Josh Davidson is now avail- 
able for preorder through AK Press and Burning Books. 

Rattling the Cages: Oral Histories of North American Political 
Prisoners with a foreword by Angela Davis and an introduction 
by Sara Falconer is a fundraiser for, and a way to raise aware- 
ness of those imprisoned for politically motivated actions. 

It will be released in December 2023. 

The official story is that the United States has no political 
prisoners. The reality is that there are hundreds of people 
rounded up, placed behind bars, and kept there for inordi- 
nately long sentences because of their political beliefs and 
activities. This book is filled with the experience and wisdom 
of over thirty current and former North American political 
prisoners. 

It provides first-hand details of prison life and the political 
commitments that continue to lead prisoners into direct con- 
frontation with state authorities and institutions. Davidson, 
who helps produce the annual Certain Days: Freedom for Polit- 
ical Prisoners calendar, interviewed former radicals and Black 
liberation militants from the ‘sixties and ‘seventies, current 
antifascists, nonviolent Catholic peace activists, Animal and 
Earth Liberation Front saboteurs, and others. Their stories are 
moving, often tragic, yet deeply inspiring. 

Johns Hopkins professor N. D. B. Connolly says of the book, 
“As a collection of oral histories, Davidson's Rattling the Cages 
provides an essential archive on both the breathtaking cruelty 
of American prisons and on the courage and humanity of 
those locked away.” 

Collectively, those interviewed have spent hundreds of 
years behind bars, and their experiences speak directly to the 
cruelty and immorality of our prison and so-called criminal 
justice systems. 

Although their sentences and the conditions they have 
endured vary dramatically, this wide range of voices come 
together to embody what bell hooks called “a legacy of defi- 
ance.” It is this legacy—of tirelessly struggling to right today’s 
wrongs and create a better tomorrow that the prison system 
tries, yet fails, to extinguish. 

Eric King, a 34-year-old vegan anarchist political prisoner 
and poet, helped in the editing of this collection from prison. 
He has been in prison since 2014, after an act of politically 
motivated property destruction in solidarity with protest- 
ers in Ferguson, Missouri after the police killing of Michael 
Brown. Eric is currently imprisoned at Florence AdMax in 
Colorado, the most restrictive and high-profile prison in the 
country. He is scheduled for release in early 2024. 

Royalties from book sales are split between the Anarchist 
Black Cross Federation's Warchest, which provides financial 


support to currently imprisoned political prisoners, and Eric. 
Contributors to Rattling the Cages include Donna Willmott, 

James Kilgore, Mark Cook, Rebecca Rubin, Hanif Shabazz 

Bey, Chelsea Manning, Oso Blanco, Ann Hansen, Sean Swain, 

Martha Hennessy, Jalil Muntaqim, Jeremy Hammond, Kojo 

Bomani Sababu, Laura Whitehorn, Eric King, Rattler, Ray Luc 

Levasseur, Elizabeth McAlister, Malik Smith, David Campbell, 


Xinachtli, David Gilbert, Susan Rosenberg, Daniel McGowan, 


Linda Evans, Herman Bell, Jennifer Rose, Ed Mead, Jerry Koch, 
Michael Kimble, Bill Harris, Jaan Laaman, Jake Conroy, Marius 
Mason, Bill Dunne, and Oscar L6pez Rivera. 

Pre-order from AK Press: akpress.org/rattling-the-cages 

Burning Books: burningbooks.com/products/preorder-rat- 
tling-the-cages 

Solidarity with Eric King: supportericking.org 

Certain Days: The 2024 Freedom for Political Prisoners 
calendar is available from Burrning Books. burningbooks.com 
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On Community: : Field Notes #8 
Casey Plett 
Biblioasis, 2023 


JOSEFINE PARKER 


asey Plett’s new book, On Community, weaves a nexus of themes and concepts, 

including compassion, needs, the pleasure of sharing coffee, the mutual 

support queers and transsexuals provide, the power of the group, and an 
ongoing space of encounter. 

While Plett has been involved with activist communities, in this book she also 
locates herself as a cultural organizer. This distinction between cultural organizer 
versus activist is useful. Even if activists and community organizers share similar 
politics, activism in community often looks different than cultural organizing 
work. Within On Community, Plett views her life experiences that cannot be 
characterized as activism through a cultural organizing lens. 

She draws such lessons from both mistakes and successes of earlier commu- 
nity experiences that have shaped her: Mennonite heritage and upbringing, trans 
literary circles, trans lady picnics, friends hanging out at Tim Horton's, the pub- 
lishing industry, her collective house, online forums, social media networks, and 
the home neighborhood bar down the street. 


ile this is not explicitly an anarchist or anti-authoritarian text, Plett 

consistently critiques how violent hierarchism can sneak into allegedly 
liberatory communities. Through dry irony, she uses the theme of freedom to 
contextualize how the 2022 Freedom Convoy—a far right coalition of anti- 
vaccine-mandate activists, QAnon, Christian nationalists, Islamophobes, Nazis, 
and Confederate sympathizers—terrorized Canadian cities. Up to a thousand 
vehicles and 18,000 Freedom Convoy demonstrators a day targeted downtown 
Ottawa. Despite their vileness and hatred expressed, Plett witnessed some eerie 
similarities between them and what her friends festively like to do in the streets, 
including rowdy street parties and giving out food. 

Some claim that the COVID-19 pandemic has caused horseshoeing, where 
the extreme left and right ideas come to resemble each other. But Plett does not 
believe in horseshoe theory. On the surface, there was similarity between the 
alt-right adopting liberal, pro-choice chants like “My Body, My Choice,” as an 


anti-vaxxing slogan and some leftists and anarchists opposing mandatory vacci- 
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nations and mask wearing as extending 
government totalitarianism. But the two 
approaches were not really close to each 
other. The alt-right emphasized individ- 
ual separateness, while those who were 
against mandatory regulations worried 
about state interference with communi- 
ty cooperation. 

"While suffering is enmeshed in 

both the far-right disregard for social 
solidarity and leftist dependence on 
state-oriented positions, anarchists and 
anti-authoritarians focus on concern for 
others and oneself as crucial to social 
life. We should reject the horseshoe 
theory’s claim that the two approaches 
are close to each other. 


uch a belief would mean that a 

white supremacist, citywide shut- 
down deployed by the Convoyers is 
the same urban obstruction as a Black 
and Brown uprising over police bru- 
tality and structural racism. Freedom 
is central here. What the Convoyers 
considered freedom and the lack of 
freedom they imposed on the residents 
of Ottawa is telling. Uprisings coming 
from within cities and among those op- 
pressed and marginalized, lead to more 
freedom. 

Plett points out that accountability 
processes she experienced during her 
involvement in an array of non-religious 
communities closely mirrored the cul- 
ture of Mennonite churches. d 

Plett recounts a Mennonite com- 
munity dynamic, how when a church 
member has legal issues and was under 
carceral scrutiny, police let them be 
when church elders said the phrase, 
“We'll handle it in the church.” When 
accountability processes occur using 
restorative justice outside of carceral 
systems (and Plett is not pro-cop), she 
similarly hears in her mind, “We'll han- 
dle it in the church.” 

How many times have anarchist and 
non-authoritarian communities repro- 
duced this churchlike inwards-looking 
mentality, that accountability occurs 
exclusively within one common com- 
munity as opposed to among overlap- 


ping communities? 

This expansive perspective as a cultural organizer makes 
On Community a helpful read for anarchists pointedly en- 
meshed in what can become a demand for correct ideology, 
action, and behavior. 

‘The power of the group always has inherent hierarchism 
and power differentials, whether it is a small trans literary 
press or an affinity group organizing against the Freedom 
Convoy. Internalized ways of thinking based in commu- 
nity pressure are no different. As we integrate collectivist 
approaches and shared ideologies to better care for one 
another, we must look for the ways we reproduce hierarchy 
unconsciously. 

Plett’s theoretical offering within On Community is an 
approach she calls “unbifurcation.” Instead of creating poles 
about communities as morally good and bad, unbifurcation 
helps one name how a community as a group, culture, or 
circle is both real and imagined, intangible and specific, lim- 
iting and freeing, liberating and hierarchical, comforting and 
disruptive—none of these qualities can be disentangled. 


he alienation of people from each other caused by cap- 

italism, societal stratification, and their vacuousness are 
integral to the imagined nation that creates state cohesion. 
Whether that is alienation on anonymous street corners or 
alienation in neighborhoods where people have no connec- 
tion, this vacuous feeling cannot be separated from why peo- 
ple become nationalistic or oppose nationalism. 

Resisting vacuousness is not just radical; it is also at 
the heart of nationalism like that of the Freedom Convoy. 
When we unbifurcate vacuousness, we can see how the same 
feeling is motivating radicals to resist the capitalist empti- 
ness of North America just as nationalists feel vacuousness 
and cling to hurtful ideologies and practices under freedom’s 
guise to fill lives with meaning. 

Shared intangible feelings of emptiness produce drasti- 
cally different concrete realities of radical mutual support 
versus alt-right militant individualism. Unbifurcation is a 
piercing yet stabilizing way of thinking for anarchists and 


anti-authoritarians to implement in our communities, to 
name our apparent community realities alongside harder-to- 
name aspects undergirding group cohesion. 

With earthy and accessible language, Plett avoids ab- 
straction for the sake of exploring what is tangible in her 
life. Concluding with a list of truths, she outlines how com- 
munities need 1) to embrace the private and the public, 2) 
to honor serendipity and labor, 3) to explicitly define their 
capacities and limits, 4) to examine the uncomfortable, 5) to 
strive for openness, and 6) to resist the presentism (the idea 
that a current, static moment is the predetermined outcome 


of history). 


his is a handy guideline for anarchists struggling with 

issues regarding community, an approach that encour- 
ages us to reflect on our behavior. When stuck in communi- 
ty conflict or growing pains, turning to a distinct approach 
created outside of one’s community can provide fresh per- 
spective. 

A theme Plett explores consistently but does not name 
within her nexus of community is memory. She gestures to 
such with her concluding critique of presentism. She ex- 
plores her memory to derive these community truths, how 
a lived experience in one moment was not truer than her 
memory about what that community moment over time 
eventually meant. “Don't give up on it. Don't give up on this 
stuff,” Casey Plett says at the end of On Community. 

Community conflict or burnout may feel all-consuming, 
but that is not the only reality happening in a moment. 
There is more to that stultifying feeling than how one feels 
trapped in a present moment. Time and memory can alter 
that felt community experience. They may even rip away the 
cloak of presentism to reveal a different interconnective flow. 


Josefine Parker is a Slavic-American trans woman, tran- 
sition doula, and artist who lives in rural Middle Tennessee. 
Her writing has appeared in Mergoat Mag, RFD, Fifth Estate, 
and her self-published zines. She is at work on her first novel. 
More at wildtransition.com. 
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The Fifth Fotate Eas of Pets Werbe 
A perhaps not so tasty solution 
to the world's problems 


Eat the Rich & Other Interesting Ideas: Selected Essays 
Peter Werbe 
Black & Red-Detroit, 2023 


A.W. TYMOWSKI 


“To live outside the law, you must be honest.” 


B. Dylan, “Absolutely Sweet Marie” 


at the Rich, a compilation of Peter Werbe’s 
ournalism from the Fifth Estate, demonstrates 
in formidable detail how he has been getting 
our attention for the last five decades. 

He pricks public complacency with head- 
lines/chapter titles such as (“Burn all Flags!” “Republicans, 
Get out of Town!” “Eat the Rich”). The shock tactics follow 
the grand anarchist tradition: “Property is theft.” “Don't vote, 
it only encourages them.” “Be realistic, demand the impossi- 
ble.” “Smash the state.” | 

Werbe’s journalistic instincts are unerring. The article 
titled “Eat the Rich,” argues visually, moving through images 
to contrast the champagne self-righteousness of Detroit’s 
elites as they gather at an exclusive athletic club with the 


hopeless squalor of a nearby crack house. 

The book is autobiographical, presenting his view of what 
happened over the last fifty years in Detroit, in America, and 
on our planet, all of which spin inexorably in their orbits. Wer- 
be describes, yes, and we can piece together the historical se- 
quence of joys and disappointments in his articles. But he adds 
color and analysis to the play-by-play, all from the perspective 
of trying to define what an anarchist should be doing now. 


is collection of essays follows publication of his 

2021 novel, Summer on Fire: A Detroit Novel, which 
follows barely-fictionalized Fifth Estate staff members 
through a season in 1967 of an urban uprising, anti-war 
demonstrations, LSD, fighting fascists, anarchism, rock and 
roll, bomb plots, and Wilhelm Reich. For starters. 

Unflinching analysis is crucial because the world has 
changed since the classical anarchist era. The confrontation 
of classes and no innocent bourgeoisie has been replaced by 
the real domination of a consumer/Internet culture in which 
individuals not only cannot imagine an alternative way to 
live, but also enjoy their subservience, as long as there is an 
app for that. 

The book's range of topics is prodigious, from chronicles 
of the Fifth Estate’s birth in the early period of the under- 
ground press in the 1960s until today, when it is the last un- 
derground paper still publishing. The essays observe national 
political campaigns, criticizes media pseudo-events, com- 
ments on the sexual revolution, marijuana, the military draft, 
religion, and recycling, with thoughts on visits to Cuba and 
Venezuela. There is no one unifying theme, though certain 
patterns do emerge. 

Unsurprisingly, Werbe pokes fun at the pompous smug- 
ness of politicians and their lackeys in the press. “Revenge of 
the Nerds” blasts right wing parties in the U.S. and Europe 
as they preen in self-satisfaction after winning elections. The 
Democrats and other Left parties got what they deserve, 
Werbe writes, because of their own elitism and corruption. 

“What a Day It Wasn't” exposes the media’s patriotic 
frenzy over the release of American embassy hostages held 
by Iran. Werbe writes that this show was orchestrated to 
coincide with the defeat of Jimmy Carter and the 1981 in- 
auguration of Ronald Reagan. The article also mentions that 
at least some of the Americans were spies and operatives of 
the CIA, with its long record of engineering anti-democratic 
coups and assassinations. 

Right-wing politicians have no monopoly on smug- 
ness or pomposity. Marxists, such as the historian Eric 
Hobsbawn, are not spared Werbe’s righteous rod. Their 
key failing as a group is their unfailing conviction that the 
masses will revolt through lectures correctly analyzing their 
misery. Werbe believes people will revolt when they simply 
cannot stand it anymore. 

Another pattern may be described as confidence in hope. 
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Another pattern may be described 
as confidence in hope. It appears as a 
coda to almost every article 


It appears as a coda to almost every article, including the 
interview that concludes the book. No matter how dire the 
crisis being described, how helplessly we may be mired in 
the cultural and political quicksand, or how complicated the 
choices we face, Werbe never fails to rally spirits. The exis- 
tence of egalitarian, self-reliant, cooperative communities, 
whether they consciously call themselves anarchist or not, 
constitute the seeds of the new society in the shell of the old. 
Authority, your order is built on sand! 


Fo most of us, living on the margins means finding a 
space on the edge of polite society, but still inside. Others 
cross that line, moving altogether off the grid. Either way, 
the best life-guide is not Dylan's famous lyric now an 
aphorism, but what is suggested in Werbe’s essays. It’s not 
honesty we need to live outside the law, but an instinct for 
responsibility. 

Anarchists are against many things—state authority, re- 
pression, consumerist culture, and militarism, to start with 
the most obvious. To these on serviams, Werbe adds what 
he calls an attitude of absolutism, including anarchist abso- 
lutism. Slogans such as “Don't vote,” despite their undeniable 
head-banging appeal, simply cannot be applied absolutely 
without regard to the situation or the consequences. 

He has written often and eloquently about the futility of 
elections, because they only affirm the state, discipline us as 
good citizens, and provide cover for lethal repression. Yet, he 
writes in a postscript that he voted against Trump for rea- 
sons of harm reduction. The rationale against voting is still 
valid, but the consequences of another four years of a tyrant 
needed to be avoided. 

Harm reduction as a strategy nuances many cases of all- 
or-nothing intransigence. But there are decisions not so eas- 
ily finessed. How to express revulsion at television as he does 
in his “Turn It Off” essay, and the logorrhea of apps and 
so-called social media? They are truly opiates for the masses 
and should suffer unforgiving Luddite destruction. Yet, not 
having a TV screen or an Internet phone is today akin to 
refusing a refrigerator or electricity. 

Responsibility also requires an honest and open-ended 
examination of the choices available in a given situation. 
Here is the rightful place of honesty as a value! The absolut- 
ist rejects any and all nuance as dithering. 

Werbe responds to this rigidity in “Recycling and Liberal 
Reform.” Prefacing a detailed, open-minded criticism of the 
strategies of recycling-as-a-panacea, Werbe writes that, on 
the one hand, reforms led by politicians and moderate social 


activists are false 
promises, because 
they coopt protest 
and reassert con- 
trol by the system; 
on the other hand, 
however, he under- 
stands that rejecting 
reform in expectation 
of the apocalyptic 
revolutionary confla- 
gration leads to the 
self-isolation of “writ- 
ing angry tracts de- 
nouncing everything.” 

His call for support 
of unions, and the de- 
fense of the benefits they 
have won for workers and their families are more grist for 
absolutist rejection. If it is not a revolutionary union, it is a 
lackey of the state. We want nothing less than the militant 
IWW, CNTT, or wildcat strikes. Yet, Werbe reminds us, 
workers are better off for the reforms won over the last cen- 
tury and a half. However, this doesn't change the function 
of unions as brokers selling labor to capital as a commodity, 
albeit bargaining or striking for its highest price. 


for how to order Eat 
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TT Fifth Estate has great credibility in the anarchist 
community, yet surely Werbe realizes how closely his 
harm-reduction strategy comes to undermining pure anar- 
chist principles. It i indeed thin ice, but that’s the world in 
which we live. If you live outside the law, do so responsibly. 

In its roller coaster survey of the last five decades, Eat the 
Rich shows how certain anarchist traditions reaching back to 
the 19th century have been applied in recent history. Now 
what? The U.S. and the world are riven into implacable, cul- 
turally and politically polarized camps. Internet technology 
feeds their frenzied flailing by supplying blindered informa- 
tion to each side. 

Audiences all over the world, like the lotus-eaters of 
Greek myth, now complacently chew the seductive lotus of 
scrolling through their favorite apps. The final sentence of 
“Getting on the Road: Beats & A Sub-culture of Resistance” 
is worth holding on to: “A sub-culture of resistance is no 
longer a choice, as in the ‘60s, but a matter of our survival.” 

Now, more than ever, we need Werbe’s coda. As long as 
the Fifth Estate can report on resilient, (non-absolutist), co- 
operative gatherings of human beings, we have hope. Long 
may it flourish! 


A.W. Tymowski lives and works in New York City. He often 
travels to Eastern Europe, most recently to Lviv, Ukraine 
where he led a writing workshop for Ph.D. candidates. 
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Alfredo Cospito Hunger Strike Ends With Partial Victory 


mprisoned Italian insurrectionist 

anarchist Alfredo Cospito’s six-month 
hunger strike ended in April with a par- 
tial victory of a reduced sentence. 

Over the past year, Cospito has 
waged a struggle against the brutality 
and dehumanization of prison life in 
Italy. (See “Alfredo Cospito’s Struggle,” 
Spring 2023 Fifth Estate). He and his 
comrade Anna Beniamino were convict- 
ed of kneecapping the CEO of Italy's 
main nuclear power company, and later 
of planting bombs at a school for Cara- 


Alfredo Cospito and Anna Benjamino 


binieri, the national police. 

In October 2022, after several 
legal appeals for reducing Alfredo and 
Anna’‘s sentences had failed, Cospito 
began his hunger strike to protest the 


harsh, life-destroying prison conditions. 


He also demanded an end to strict 
solitary confinement and life sentences 
without parole for any prisoner. 

Alfredo’s hunger strike gained the 
attention of several liberal and leftist 
representatives in the Italian parlia- 
ment as well as anarchist, leftist, and 
civil libertarian groups in Italy and 
internationally. 

In December, the judges of the 
appeals court decided to review the 
case, but first they requested that the 
Italian Constitutional Court rule on the 
legitimacy of sentences without parole 
and on severe solitary confinement. 


For the first six years of a life sen- 
tence, Cospito was held in the general 
prison population, during which time 
he wrote several insurrectionist articles 
that were published on the outside. 

In order to silence and punish him, in 
April 2022, the then-Minister of Justice, 
Marta Cartabia, directed prison staff to 
subject Cospito to an extremely strict 
solitary confinement regime (known as 
41bis in the Italian criminal code). 

In April 2023, the Italian Constitu- 
tional court held an emergency review 
of the issues related to Al- 
fredo’s case and ruled that 
there were valid reasons 
for challenging sentences 
of the sort given to him. 

Cospito and his 
defense team felt the 
constitutional court's 
rulings and the positive 
media coverage to be a 
significant start toward 
improving prison condi- 
tions for all, and especially 
imprisoned anarchists, 
communists, and other 
political prisoners. 

As a result, Alfredo 
decided to suspend his six-month-long 
hunger strike in order to live longer and 
continue the struggle. 

In June, the appeals court reduced 
Alfredo’s sentence to 23 years and An- 
na’s sentence to 17 years and 9 months 


Isabelle Walks With Angels: A Montreal Urban legend 


Norman Nawrocki, Illustrated by Ivan R. 
Les Pages Noires, 2023 


| Sia Nawrocki’s novella is a beautifully illustrated story, 
egory, or fable about a woman who had a home, but lost it 
All her adult life there have been abusive men: lovers, landlords, 
bosses, restaurant clients. She loses what little she has andis 
now living on the street, defending herself from predators the 
best she can. All the avenues have been closed, there’s only one 


imprisonment. 

However, as of this writing, Cospito’s 
extremely strict solitary confinement 
regime remains in place and his contact 
with the outside world continues to be 
severely limited. 

At the review hearing and afterward, 
Alfredo stated that he is willing to take 
responsibility for things he has done, 
but neither he nor Anna were respon- 
sible for the bombs placed outside the 
Carabinieri school in Fossano. 

He further asserted that in the past 
several years none of the bombs placed 
by anarchists in Italy have caused any 
fatalities. The reason is “because the 
anarchists are not the State,” meaning 
that they do not intend to spread terror 
among the general population, but only 
to publicize issues. 

Nevertheless, in June, the Italian 
government stepped up repression 
against the massive displays of solidar- 
ity that occurred in the past months. 
Several anarchists in various parts of 
the country who have participated in 
demonstrations in support of Alfredo 
and Anna are being prosecuted on 
various trumped-up charges. 

The State authorities want to punish 
and break the ties of political solidar- 
ity through repression of both those 
outside and inside the prison walls. 
Alfredo’s hunger strike is over, but the 
fight against conditions in the carceral 
system continues. 


left...jumping into the freezing waters of the Saint-Laurence 


Seaway from a high bridge. 


Suddenly, saviors appear. But who are these saviors and what do they do? Are 
they real? The ambiguous ending makes the story very powerful. —SF 
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Ohio 
Sean Swain 
Ardent Books 


DAVID ANNARELLI 


QO*” is the story of Sean Swain, 

a man wrongfully convicted 

and turned into an anarchist political 
prisoner in the state that bears the title 
of the book’s name. 

He has been in prison in Ohio 
since 1991 on a murder charge, the 
self-defense killing of an abusive ex- of 
his then-girlfriend who had broken 
into his house and threatened his life. 

Sean lays out the details of his case 
and in the process lays bare the clear, 
obvious corruption present in the 
American judicial and carceral system. 
But it goes much further than that. 

Ohio also exposes the nepotism of- 
ten found in the system, and shines a 
bright light on the lengths to which the 
state of Ohio will go, with federal com- 
plicity, to silence a person for speaking 
the truth about his innocence and par- 
ticularly the depravity of his captors. 

Sean defended himself from the 


drunken cousin of a local court clerk 


Anarchist Political Prisoner 


Sean Swain says, “Abolish Ohio” 


who had a lengthy criminal record 
which was regularly covered up by 
court employees. He won his case after 
a federal court ruled in his favor, but 
an Ohio state court promptly ignored 
the higher court instructions and put 
Sean in prison for life. 

Tortured and labeled a terrorist, 
Sean became an anarchist in prison 
and was eventually shipped to a Vir- 
ginia prison in a bid to prevent his 
parole eligibility. 

‘There is more to this book than 
Sean's personal story. It is also about 
the state of Ohio. Did you know 
that Ohio is not a legitimate state, 
according to Sean? He writes, it was 
chartered by a very small group of men 
(less than 50) in an open violation of 
United States treaties, laws, and con- 
gressional edicts. 

When I read Ohio, I was left flab- 
bergasted, yet strangely not surprised 
when I followed the rabbit hole of 
Sean’s research notes. If Ohio is com- 
pletely illegitimate as a state, then by 
extension the entirety of the country 
must be viewed with a discerning eye, 
and perhaps open contempt. 

All of this, Sean’s wrongful convic- 
tion (after winning his case), his treat- 
ment by state and federal employees 
as a means of silencing him, and the 
exposure of the state of Ohio’s lack 
of any legitimacy, all of it culminates 
in one sweeping, and rather profound 
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statement by Swain: “As long as Ohio 
exists I will never be released from 
prison.” Sean calls for the abolition of 
Ohio. 

It is like a George Carlin routine 
without the humor. More than that, it 
becomes a screaming call for all who 
want to see the prison system, the 
criminal justice system, and perhaps 
even the United States, one state at a 
time abolished. 

‘There should be a concerted effort 
to get this book into the hands of 
prisoners and their families. There are 
too many stories similar to Sean’s, too 
many who need to know they are not 
alone, and that perhaps the time has 
come to act. 

Sean makes it clear that the conclu- 
sion he has come to, one shared by many, 
is that there is a way forward and it does 
not involve the illegitimate courts. 


David Annarelli is a wrongfully 
convicted political prisoner being 
unlawfully held captive by the state of 
Virginia after surviving an unprovoked 
assault by police in his own home 
during a mental health crisis. 
davidannarelli.wordpress.com 
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Youngstown, OH 44505 
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A practical guide to answering, “What is anarchism?” 


Encapsulating Anarchism 


Anarchism: A Very Short 
Introduction 

Alex Prichard 

Oxford University Press, 2023 


ERIC LAURSEN 


archists have been 

devising short guides 

for the anarcho-cu- 
rious practically since anar- 
chism existed as a coherent 
ideological thread. 

They date back at least 
to Kropotkin’s contribution 
to the eleventh edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica (1911) and including 
Alexander Berkman’s ABC 
of Communist Anarchism 
(1929), Colin Ward’s Anar- 
chy in Action (1973), and Cindy Milstein’s Anarchism and Its 
Aspirations (2010). 

But that’s because anarchism itself—as political theory, 
as direct action and organizing—keeps evolving. Milstein’s 
book came out shortly before Occupy Wall Street bur- 
geoned, before Arab Spring, and before the Kurdish libera- 
tion movement blossomed into the at-least-quasi-anarchist 
Rojava polity. 

We always need to update ourselves, and this new book, 
by a University of Exeter academic and co-editor of the 
journal Anarchist Studies, does a fine job of bringing the sto- 
ry into today while adding some useful new angles. It also 
brings today to bear on the anarchism’s historical origins. 

A Very Short Introduction takes the novice reader through 
the life and thought of the usual progression of Dead White 
Anarchist (Mostly) Males—Proudhon, Bakunin, Kropotkin, 
Berkman, Goldman, Bookchin—but it emphasizes from 
the start that anarchism has always been a culturally diverse, 
global movement, reaching into Latin America, India, and 
the Far East almost from the moment Proudhon declared 
that “Property is theft.” 

Most of its major figures were political exiles, often sever- 
al times over, and wherever they went, their ideas took root. 
Prichard points out that unlike Marxism, anarchism didn’t 


Graphic from: The Origins of Black Anarchism in the U.S. 


have its origins in the Indus- 
trial Revolution even though 
it was a product of the first 
great era of globalization in 
the mid- to late 19" century. 
Many of the countries where 
it flourished were then barely 
industrialized, and anar- 
chism appealed to the rural 
populations of Eastern Eu- 
rope or Andalusia as much 
as to factory workers in Lon- 
don, Lyons, or Chicago. 

Opposition to the State 
is one of two elements that 
distinguish anarchism from 
Marxism and social democ- 
racy (we'll get to the second 
of these later), but Prichard 
stresses that anarchists have 
always viewed the State as 
something more complex than mere government; a dense 
web of power relationships that extends deep into the soci- 
ety it purports to embody. 

“Structural domination is exercised indirectly by politi- 
cians and bosses,” he writes, “because of the inherited histor- 
ic privileges that have been won at the expense of women, 
colonized people, slaves, and labourers. But anarchists see 
archos [suzerainty or overlordship, in Greek] potentially 
exercised everywhere, including in personal relationships, 
friendship groups, in the intersecting structures of racialized, 
gendered, and cultural power that shape our highly unequal 
life chances. Anarchism is an ideology that seeks to under- 
stand how that happens, and how to mitigate it.” 

Even Proudhon’s famous slogan (and book) was not as 
simplistic as it’s often taken to be. Why is property theft? 
Because property “was always social. Private property was 
impossible.” Even the biggest fat cats “rely on others to en- 
force that right and have to pay them for it. This is a social, 
negotiated agreement. But everything we have ever pro- 
duced has been made more or less collectively.” ; 

Anarchists, starting with the French geographers Elisée 
and Elie Reclus and continuing through the radical environ- 
mentalist Murray Bookchin, contrast the dense but fragile 
web of the State and capitalism with the “radically intercon- 
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nected, complex, 
and dynamic”— 
and much more 
resilient—natural 
ecosystem in 
which humans 
originally evolved. 
“This complexi- 
ty presupposes diversity and variation, which is integral to 
the mutual resilience of each part of the system” (Prichard’s 
words): the opposite of the monoculture that the State and 
capitalism grimly push us toward. 

A refreshing aspect of Prichard’s book, however, is that he 
recognizes anarchism where he finds it, which is not only in 
the mouths of people who call themselves anarchists. These 
include the political economist Elinor Ostrum, who studied 
how small communities, even in conditions of scarcity, could 
share resources equitably and efficiently without govern- 
ment; Dan Cook, who writes on how universities, which 
began as cooperative institutions, can return to that tradi- 
tion; and Charles Tilly, a political scientist who nevertheless 
found the State to be akin to “organized crime.” 

Prichard doesn't press the point, but it’s striking how fre- 
quently contemporary scholarship either backs up anarchist 
thinking or contributes to it, wittingly or otherwise. In his 
book, he notes that anarchists have long stressed health over 
illness as the proper focal point for medical care, restorative 
and transformative justice over criminal injustice, respect for 
cultural diversity rather than ethnocentrism, the encourage- 
ment of imagination over rote learning in education, respect 
for the environment, and global cooperation between work- 
ing people instead of the violent, undemocratic, chaos of 
state-level geopolitics. 

As a program for progressive change, the foregoing 
would be right at home on many a progressive Democrat’s 
wish list. But this brings us to the second big element that 
distinguishes anarchism from other political philosophies: 
its intense devotion to grassroots organizing, thought, and 
decision-making. 

Addressing the challenge that automation and artificial 
intelligence pose for human society, Prichard says, “Respons- 
es to any transformations in capitalism must be democrati- 
cally negotiated from the bottom up”: through labor action 
such as a general strike, cooperative economic organizing, 
or other initiatives. “What these have in common is that 
they refuse to wait for the capture of state power to institute 
changes and initiatives.” 

This vision stands in sharp contrast to every other 20" 
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The anarchist vision stands in sharp contrast to every other 
20" century ~ism, including Marxism, social democracy, so~ 
called liberal democracy, and even libertarianism, all of which 
hand power to experts, technocrats, and Elon Musk-types. 


century -ism, including Marxism, social democracy, so- 
called liberal democracy, and even libertarianism, all of 
which hand power to experts, technocrats, and Elon Musk- 
type “disruptive” innovators. Anarchism, both theory and 
action, has always developed in just this bottom-up manner. 
“The next chapter of anarchist thought,” Prichard predicts, 
“will be shaped by serendipity and cross-pollination, as 
much as by rational analytical thought or careful historical 
analysis, and the same goes for the anarchist movement.” 

Not that anarchists aren't capable of designing rational, 
carefully analyzed alternatives to the State and capitalism. 
Prichard, who has written extensively on how anarchists 
devise systems of rules and laws, ends A Very Short Introduc- 
tion by examining anarchist constitution-making—loosely 
defined—noting that “anarchists have been some of the 
most imaginative constitutional theorists and practitioners 
in modern history,” in part because they have been “more 
acutely aware of the regimes of domination that structure 
our lives.” 

Both the Paris Commune and Occupy Wall Street spent 
a great deal of their short lives as social and political entities 
in constitutionalizing, and the Autonomous Administration 
of North and East Syria, or Rojava, is a remarkable instance 
of on-the-fly constitution-making. But the most ambitious 
such experiment, which Prichard helpfully brings back from 
obscurity in his final pages, was the attempt by 19" century 
anarchists to win European radicals over to their plan for a 
federated, decentralized United States of Europe. 

At the International League of Peace and Freedom's 
inaugural congress in Geneva in 1867, Bakunin laid out 13 
principles for European peace to an audience that included 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, Victor Hugo, and John Stuart Mill. 
These included “the socialization of property by the workers, 
atheism, the constitutionalization of regional identities as 
the basis for regional autonomy,” and a decentralized, federal 
system of decision-making. 

Bakunin’s proposal was rejected, and the world is still 
waiting for a peaceful alternative to the state system that 
doesn't include either US hegemony, a volatile superpower 
multipolarity, or some sort of world government. Prichard’s 
very short but very useful 160-page book reminds us that 
while the anarchist vision is always evolving, it’s always been 
clear about the general outline of that ideal. 


Eric Laursen writes frequently for the Fifth Estate. His new 
book, Polymath: The Life and Professions of Dr. Alex Comfort, 
author of ‘The Joy of Sex,’ is available from AK Press. 
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Anarchism and critical race theory 


¢ What to do about it 
Why Identity Politics Has 
Proven So Useful to Elites 


Elite Capture: How the Powerful Took Over Identity Politics (And Everything Else) 
Olufemi Taiwo 
Haymarket Books, 2022 


MEGHAN KRAUSCH 


Ithough most readers may not think of ourselves as elites, one of the 

great gifts of the Black feminists who developed the concept of identity 

politics was to demonstrate how status and power are relative, and 
move simultaneously in different directions across multiple aspects of a person's 
identity. 

As the author of Elite Capture, Olufemi Taiwo puts it, “A privileged person in 
an absolute sense (a person belonging to, say, the half of the world that has se- 
cure access to ‘basic needs’) may nevertheless experience themselves consistently 
on the low end of the power dynamics of their immediate social world.” Taiwo 
engages the complexity and relativity of identity politics directly, and focuses on 
how those of us who hope to make more than cosmetic changes in the world 
can avoid falling into traps that have been laid for us by contemporary discourse 
around identity. 

Elite Capture is a very accessible book of philosophy; a fairly quick read, par- 
ticularly as philosophical essays go. It’s 125 pages are aimed primarily at activists 
and activist academics, “for those who want a different, and better, world system, 
than we have now,” but “it is not a how-to guide.” 

The author elaborates their concept of elite capture through a series of analo- 
gies and historical examples. The concept of elite capture is grounded in the work 
of the global Black radical tradition, and is similar to the idea of cooptation of 
radical ideas or critiques, but is a broader idea, one that explains a systemic pro- 
cess (importantly, not one driven by a conspiracy or a specific plan). 


. lite capture explains why and how certain ideas, identity politics chief among 
them, end up being mobilized to benefit elites in general or within group 
elites. At the risk of oversimplifying a very helpful and compelling explanation, 
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this occurs because 1) elites already 
control most of our social world(s), and 
2) they are simply acting in their own 
interest by using partial or politically 
empty versions of these ideas and 
amplifying them. 

What is key to Taiwo’s explanation, 
and somewhat new, is the way this 
applies across the board to privileged 
groups within a broader population who 
are not necessarily acting in a concerted 
counterrevolutionary way so much as 
they are simply acting in the way that 
benefits them the most. Yet, because 
these people already have a dispropor- 
tionate share of the social world—they 
control more financial resources, more 
traditional media, more social media, 
etc.—their seizure of a particular idea 
or political tactic resonates louder than 
more political challenging or revolu- 
tionary versions. 

‘The second half of the book is a vi- 
sion for practicing movement and rad- 
ical politics in the context of elite cap- 
ture. The third chapter describes what 
can go wrong (or rather, what is going 
wrong) with what Taiwo very aptly calls 
“deference politics” in a context of elite 
capture. 


his has extremely useful points, 

such as the way that we tend to 
view diversity in very narrow terms. 
Taiwd comments that people are usually 
not calling anyone in a refugee camp to 
ask their opinion, and that it likely mat- 
ters more whether someone is commit- 
ted and acting in a position of tangible 
solidarity than whether they come from 
a particular identity group. 

One of the useful ideas of the book 
is how deference politics combines with 
elite capture. If within say, a movement 
organization or a university committee, 
the tendency is to pass the mic to a 
person of color to speak on a particular 
issue, then it ignores the fact that the 
person of color in that space is an elite 
of sorts, on some relative, intersectional 
axis: a person who has the time, re- 
sources, abilities, access to have arrived 
in that space. 


For all sorts of reasons, it doesn’t 
make sense to ask this person to de 
facto become a representative of their 
identity group, irrespective of their 
particular political analysis. Instead, 
Taiw6 argues, it’s better to spend this 
same amount of effort—the effort that 
goes into deference—in creating access 
for more people, masses of people, to 
more spaces of power. 

One of the book’s major strengths 
is its focus on anticolonialism, and 
throughout, Tafwo draws on historical 
examples of anticolonial struggles. It 
also has one of the most useful expla- 


nations of the very concept of “social 
structure”—an idea I have struggled 
to explain clearly at the introductory 
university level! For these ideas alone, 
the book is well worth the read- 
Readers may not fully agree with 
the book’s political organizing vision, 
which is not an anarchist one, but may 
find much of interest in the other sec- 
tions. One idea that is in accordance 
with most anarchist practice is their 
strong emphasis on coalitional politics. 
Most anarchists are not involved in ex- 
clusively anarchist struggles, but rather 
engage in a variety of movement for- 


mations to build constructive alterna- 
tives, exactly as suggested in this text. 

‘The concept of elite capture and the 
suggestions on rejecting deference pol- 
itics have much to offer, since we are 
all living in a politics currently domi- 
nated by these issues. 


Meghan Krausch, Ph.D., is a public 
sociologist, activist and writer in the 
Detroit metro area. Their writing has 
been published in Truthout, In These 
Times, and The Progressive, among oth- 
ers. Meg can be found online at: www. 
drmegkrausch.com 
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Both Steve and John’s articles can be 
accessed in the Fifth Estate archive at 
fifthestate.org/archive/ 


CANCEL SUBSCRIPTION 

| have to cancel my subscriptionbe- 
cause anarchist literature is no longer 
permitted here. 

Thanks for looking out for me all 
these years. 
Name withheld 
Allen-Oakwood Correctional Institution 
Lima, Ohio 


FE Note: This publication has been 
gifting the incarcerated free sub- 
scriptions for almost all of its 58-year 
existence. 

During the Vietnam War, hundreds 
of issues were mailed each week to Gls 
fighting the conflict with its anti-war 
message. In both situations, censorship 
was arbitrary. 

Recently, prison refusal of our mag- 
azine has greatly increased and usually 
for no stated reason. When there is, it’s 
almost laughable as when an issue was 


rejected because in the classic French 
painting, Eugéne Delacroix’s “Liberty 
Leading the People,” a bare breast is 
visible. 

Often issues are returned stating the 
address needs to include the prison- 
er’s number when it is clearly showing 
on the label. And, in what can only be 
interpreted as intentional malice, the 
rejection sticker is glued over the entire 
label making it almost impossible to 
determine who is the addressee. 

Unfortunately, there is nothing we 
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can do other than delete this prisoner's 
name from our subscription list. Most 
carceral facility policy is to inform the 
prisoner that mail was refused, but this 
is rarely done. 

Still, the overwhelming majority of 
issues sent to prisoners are received 
as we can tell by the appreciative 
letters that are sent to us each time we 
publish. 

Please support our Prisoner Fund 
when subscribing or renewing. 


A BATALHA 


me 


Three collectives belonging to the history of Portuguese anarchism, 
Centro de Cultura Libertaria, BOESG (library) and A Batalha (news- 
paper), have purchased an Anarchist Center in the Lisbon region: a 
common space, open to old and new collectives, that will rid them of the 
pressure brought about by gentrification and real estate. The new Center 
will also host the archives and libraries of the three collectives. They are 


asking for contributions of solidarity. 


Crowdfunding: whydonate.com/en/fundraising/anarchistcenter 
Paypal: paypal.me/cculturalibertaria 
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Special Offers for Fifth Estate Subscribers 


Subscribe or renew and receive one of these items! 
Subscribe or Renewal & Eat the Rich: $28 
Subscription or Renewal, Eat the Rich, & Summer on Fire: $38 
Subscription or Renewal and Summer on Fire: $26 
Renewal, Eat the Rich, Summer on Fire, and FE T-shirt: $50 


T-shirt with classic logo 
_ $30 with sub or renewal 


- More Special Offers at 
our website 
More book titles, CDs, 
LPs 


FifthEstate.org 


Eat the Rich 


& Other Interesting Ideas ‘ | 
by Peter Werbe Summer on Fire: 
40 essays from the magazine A Detroit Novel 


by a long-time FE staff member by Peter Werbe 


that provide unique and often 1967 in the Motor City 
$26 with sub or renewal 


humorous insights into: 
anarchism, capitalism, technolo- 
gy, civilization, racism, patriar- 
chy, politics, culture, music, the 
environment, his trips to Cuba, 
and other subjects in a readable 
and highly entertaining manner. 
See review this issue. 


$28 with sub or renewal 


SUBSCRIBE 


4 issues: $15; Free to prisoners; gov't agencies & police: $500. 
New subscriptions, renewals, donations at FifthEstate.org 
or mail to P.O. Box 201016, Ferndale MI 48220 


